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Foreword 


For a generation there has been extant in the book 
market no history of the Swedish Baptists of America. 
In the meantime there has arisen a generation of church 
members, constantly growing in number, who are 
properly curious about their own denominational past 
and what lies behind it. It is right that they should be 
interested in their spiritual pedigree. No one can be 
properly stirred about his own present unless its histor- 
ical setting be reasonably clear. 

The curiosity thus awakened, this volume is designed 
to satisfy, at least to some degree. That it tells the story 
only in part the author fully realizes. Within the limits 
which had been set for him and the time given him to 
do his work it could not be otherwise. But he has aimed 
at being correct in his statements as far as reference to a 
great number of histories of broader as well as more 
limited scope, published and unpublished historical docu- 
ments, and such other helps as have been indicated in 
the Bibliography has made possible. Besides he has had 
the advantage of conferring with a number of histor- 
ically minded men and women whose aid has been 
invaluable. 

We would make particular acknowledgment to Rev. 
L. J. Ahlstrom whose discussion of mooted points has 
been particularly helpful. We also acknowledge grate- 
fully the aid given by Dr. Arvid Gordh whose examina- 
tion of the manuscript and constructive criticism have 
tended to eliminate inaccuracies and add clarity where 
additional illumination has been wanting. 

The book has been written by request. Still it has 
been a labor of love. We trust that it may accomplish, 
in part, at least, what has been hoped from its writing 


and publication. 
J. OF BACKLUND. 


Chicago, Illinois, May, 1933. 
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validity of faith or a right of existence depending 

on unbroken historical succession. Nor do they 
look back to any personage of modern or middle ages for 
either authority or historical origin. Clear back through 
the dark ages and into the comparative brightness of the 
apostolic era do they look for their true kin. Back of 
confessions and synods and ecumenical councils do they 
go for their charter and their letter of rights. 

As far as it has been humanly possible the Baptists 
have made the Holy Scriptures their chart and compass. 
And as far as one age could find and follow in the foot- 
steps of another they have searched the Scriptures for 
the precepts and practices of the apostolic age in order 
that they might build on the foundation of those who 
had received their charge from Christ himself, and the 
light of their life from the holy Spirit. 

Early in its history did the Christian Church permit 
itself to become debauched through its dependence on the 
philosophies of its age and on the interpretations placed 
on the simple gospel truths by theologians who found in 
the gospel what neither Christ nor his apostles had ever 
put into it. Still later the unholy alliance between church 
and state completed the debauchment of the Bride of 
Christ and brought about what has been truly termed 
“the dark ages.”’ 


PEOPLE CALLED BAPTISTS do not claim a 
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But the spiritual darkness of the middle ages was 
not permitted to be unbroken. There was never a century 
that failed to hear voices raised in protest against the 
prevailing system of ecclesiasticism. Some historians 
have sought in these movements to find a_ historical 
succession of Baptist faith and practice. No doubt they 
can be claimed as the early kin of our Baptist folk, 
although it is far from clear that they qualified in all 
essentials as members of the great Baptist family. But 
it is well to remember that there were people known as 
Montanists, named for Montanus of Phrygia, Novatians, 
followers of Novatian, fierce champion of spiritual purity. 
Donatists, of North Africa, Paulicians, originating in 
‘“Armenia,—probably named for Paul the Apostle—and 
that these people stirred and troubled the church with 
their insistence that it return to the apostolic age and to 
the New Testament for its light and guidance. According 
to reliable historians none of these religious groups 
received any but truly regenerated persons into their 
fellowship. It has furthermore been maintained that all 
of them rejected infant baptism and insisted on immer- 
sion as the only true mode of baptism. Beginning as 
early as in the second century these various movements 
continued successively or simultaneously until the tenth 
century. | 

Other protestants before the reformation are known 
as Albigenses, Waldenses, Petrobrusians, MHenricians, 
existing as thorn in the flesh to the worldly and self- 
seeking Roman church. In the little city of Albi, in the 
district of Albigeois in Southern France, the Albigenses, 
a godly and evangelical people are known to have existed 
in the first quarter of the eleventh century. In spite of 
bloody persecution on the part of the church of Rome 
this body and kindred groups persisted in transmitting 
from generation to generation, clear into the age of the 
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Reformation, the idea of a living church, their insistence 
on a regenerated church membership and a return to the 
New Testament for the oracles of the living God. 


Pree Anabaptist Movement 


Whatever may have been the evangelical status of the 
pre-reformation groups, we are fairly sure of ourselves as 
we step into the ranks of the Anabaptists. While the 
historians differ as to the doctrinal stand of the 
Albigenses, the Petrobrusians, the Henricians, and the 
Waldenses, we do know that we are in the true Baptist 
family when we step within the ranks of the Swiss, 
German and Dutch evangelicals who have been so sadly 
misrepresented in history that even their own brethren 
have sometimes failed to recognize and acknowledge 
them. 

Recent researches have made it quite clear that the 
Anabaptist movement has its roots in centuries preceding 
the Reformation. ‘There can be no doubt that there is a 
connection between the Anabaptists, the Waldenses 
and the Petrobrusians of the later middle ages. But even 
if it could not otherwise be proved, some such reason 
would be necessary to explain the rapid spread of the 
Anabaptists during Reformation times, and the well 
defined doctrines which characterize them everywhere. 

Ulrich Zwingli had for a time a strong leaning 
toward the principles advocated by the Anabaptists, and 
one of their leaders, Conrad Grebel, was one of his most 
trusted friends. It appears that the Zurich council upheld 
him in his attitude. But the idea of the separation of 
church and state led to the final parting of ways. It 
seemed to Zwingli that no real progress could be made 
for the Reformation unless it receive the backing of the 
civil powers. A breach between the two leaders developed, 
and Zwingli later became one of the bitterest foes of his 
former friend. 
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The character of the men who sponsored the 
Anabaptist cause is a guarantee that the movement was 
not an outbreak of iconoclastic fanatics as they have been 
represented by their enemies. Zwingli admitted that 
Conrad Grebel was an honest, earnest and learned man. 
Felix Mantz, another of their leaders, was a thorough 
Bible student, well versed in the original tongues of the 
holy Scriptures. He, too, was one of Zwingli’s earlier 
friends, and remained high in his favor until Zwingli 
felt that he needed some authority in addition to that of 
the Scriptures to carry on his work. Balthasar Hubmaier 
was probably the strongest of their leaders, a man of 
exceptional ability as a speaker, and a magnetic leader. 
Ludwig Hetzer and the eloquent Georg Blaurock were 
other outstanding leaders among the Swiss Anabaptists. 
As the pictures of these men emerge from the fogs of 
misrepresentation with which their enemies have 
surrounded them it appears that they were men of noble 
aim, strong character and real ability, whose one crime 
was that they sought to follow the word of God as they 
tound it in the holy Scriptures. 

‘The story of the persecution of the Anabaptists of 
Switzerland is tragic. Johannes Warns is authority for 
the statement that the number of those who suffered 
death in the persecution in which Protestant and Catholic 
joined hands, was many thousand. We know what 
happened to their leaders. Felix Mantz was drowned 
in 1527, Zwingli agreeing to his death. The crime was 
neither sedition, nor fanatical excesses, but the greater 
crime of having urged the baptism of true believers. Two 
years later two other men, Jakob Folk and Heinrik 
Rieman, were thrown into the river Limmat for the 
same crime. 

Conrad Grebel escaped a violent death by his early 
natural decease. Hubmaier was banished from Switzer- 
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land and went to Germany where he was put to death. 
His wife was made a martyr, through drowning, a few 
Gays later. Blaurock was burned at the stake in Claus- 
sen, Tyrol, in 1529; Hetzer was banished and fled to 
Constance where he was arrested and put to death. 


It need hardly be said that those who followed their 
leaders in the faith and practice of the Anabaptist 
movement suffered a like fate. In Zurich, where 
Anabaptist churches had sprung up in seventy localities, 
eleven were put to death by drowning; in Basle, Hans 
Ludi was slain for his faith; in Aarau many were killed, 
and the rest went into exile. In Bern thirty-four 
baptizers were killed in a short time. Many fled to 
Alsace, Swabia, Tyrol and Moravia. Through persistent 
persecutions the Anabaptists were finally driven out of 
Switzerland and many of them found a refuge in 
Southern Germany. For some time Strassburg became a 
refuge to the persecuted people. But there, too, their 
enemies reached them, and many were cast into prison. 
In Rottenburg of Swabia, Michael Sattler was put to 
death after diabolic torture. Within ten years Rotten- 
burg witnessed some 900 Anabaptist executions. 
According to Sebastian Frank the executions in Swabia 
up to 1520 numbered 2,000 and in Kurpfalz no less 
than 350. 


It would make a dreary catalog were we to continue 
the enumeration of those slain for their faith within the 
various German states. But their number, and the fact 
that no doubt a great many escaped the fate meted out 
to their fellow-believers, make it clear that the number 
of Baptizers must have been very great indeed. 


In order that it may be clear just how closely the 
Anabaptists of Switzerland and Germany were akin to 
the Baptists of our own days we quote from the historian 
Heberle: ‘The Baptists (referring to Anabaptists) 
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nowhere claim an immediate divine inspiration; 
nowhere do they set themselves up against the words of 
the Holy Scriptures as a dead letter as against the inner 
word as the living voice of God. What they demand is 
the Scripture, the whole Scripture, nothing but the 
Scripture. This position is bound up with the demand 
that every ecclesiastical ordinance which is not founded 
on the word of God shall immediately be abolished, and 
that a church shall be created and developed according to 
the word of Christ and the practices of the early Chris- 
tian Church.” 

As to the life of these early Baptist folk we quote 
from one of their opponents and traducers, a Lutheran 
writer from 1550: “Although the Baptizers go astray in 
some questions of doctrine they stand much higher than 
other Protestants in spiritual matters. They reveal much 
more holiness in their lives, more power of faith.” 

When Germany and Switzerland were closed to the 
Baptists they found asylum in Holland where a guiding 
spirit had arisen in the person of Menno Simons who 
had been a Catholic priest, but whose studies in the 
Scriptures had led him to repudiate the false doctrines of 
the Church of Rome. He searched the Scriptures 
diligently, but could find no support for infant baptism. 
He turned to the leaders of the Reformation for guid- 
ance, but found that the arguments with which they 
bolstered up such practices as they had borrowed from 
the Roman church had no scriptural basis. Breaking with 
his old friends meant a long and hard struggle. But 
finally he yielded to his conscience, separated himself 
from the church and gave himself, soul and body, to the 
cause which was thenceforth to be closely associated with 
bis name. 

From 1536 we find Menno laboring indefatigably, 
proclaiming the gospel as he found it in the Scriptures. 
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Clear across Northern Europe, from France to Russia, he 
blazed the trail of a free evangelical Christianity. The 
enemies were not idle, but he stood firm for what he 
thought right. No compromise seemed possible to him. 
He remained faithful to his calling and continued to 
preach the gospel, urging a high standard of Christian 
morality, and created the Mennonite brotherhood into 
his own likeness, characterized by mildness of spirit, 
purity of morals and peacefulness in relation to their 
fellow-men. Menno passed to his rest January 13, 1561, 
at the age of sixty-six. 

It seems almost a miracle that Menno Simons was 
permitted to end his life in peace. or a quarter of a 
century he had labored in the midst of his enemies. Often 
he was sought by hostile authorities. In 1542 the 
governor of Friesland issued an edict that any one who 
gave food or lodging or any assistance to Menno Simons 
should be liable to the penalties visited on heretics. This 
edict was no doubt in line with the general order issued 
in 1535 by emperor Charles V, to the effect that all 
Anabaptists and their abettors should be put to death by 
fire; those who sincerely repented and renounced their 
errors should be beheaded, and the women buried alive. 
In Buckle’s History of Civilization it is estimated that 
by 1546 thirty thousand Anabaptists had been put to 
death in Holland and Friesland alone. 

But in spite of all persecution the Mennonites multi- 
plied. H.C. Vedder suggests that the change of name 
trom Anabaptist to Mennonite may have changed the 
popular feeling in their behalf. ““To say ‘Anabaptist,’ ”’ 
he remarks, ‘‘produced much the same effect in those days 
that the cry of ‘mad dog’ does in ours. To say ‘Men- 
nonite’ at most provoked a feeling of mild curiosity as 
to what this sect might be.”’ 

Another reason for their later comparative immunity 
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lay in the fact that in 1572 the Netherlands revolted 
from the Spanish crown and in 1579 formed a union 
with the Prince of Orange at its head. While their 
religious tenets forbade the Mennonites from carrying 
arms the followers of Menno undoubtedly aided and 
abetted the Prince of Orange in other ways in his 
struggle for supremacy, and that fact, coupled with his 
general spirit of toleration, explains largely why the 
Mennonites came to enjoy such a degree of freedom after 
he had ascended the throne. With the independence of 
Netherlands religious freedom was given to the 
Mennonites. 

It is worth remembering, however, that while 
Menno and his followers in most matters were in perfect 
agreement with the Baptist views they did not consider 
the form of baptism essential. Hence it comes about 
that while the group of Mennonites which established 
themselves in Crimea practiced immersion, that practice 
was not by any means so general in Holland, where 
affusion was more generally practiced. 

It is known, however, that in Rynsburg there was a 
congregation known by the name of Collegiants which 
in 1619 adopted immersion as the only proper mode of 
baptism. 

In England there were numerous edicts issued in the 
sixteenth century against the Anabaptists, and on many 
occasions the penalty of death was visited on them. In 
1536 nineteen Dutch Anabaptists were arrested and 
fourteen were burned. Other edicts followed, and other 
executions, but for all that the Anabaptists continued to 
cherish their faith and to win new adherents, considering 
their life of little worth in comparison with their faith. 
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fap? sts un “England 


In 1609, in the city of Amsterdam, a man by the 
name of John Smyth published a tract called ‘“The 
Character of the Beast.” This John Smyth, a former 
student at Cambridge, and a Master of that ancient 
college, had joined himself to a separatist church in 
Gainsborough, England. At that time James I of 
England had declared that he would make the sectaries 
within his kingdom conform to the established church, 
or he would harry them out of the land. Persecution 
became violent, and the separatists despaired of being 
able to maintain themselves in England. One of their 
group, Thomas Helwys, induced his friends to emigrate 
to Holland. There they established themselves in 
Amsterdam and became known as the Second English 
church. John Smyth was a member of this group, and 
here he published the tract already mentioned in which 
he set forth that a scriptural church should consist of the 
regenerate only, who had been baptized on the confes- 
sion of their faith. Infant baptism, it had become clear 
to him, was without warrant in the Scriptures. He won 
the rest of his group over ‘to his views, and efter baptizing 
himself he proceeded to baptize Helwys and the rest. A 
confession of faith was formulated a short time later. It 
was Arminian in its theological trend, and distinct in its 
insistence that a church should be composed of baptized 
believers only, and that only such should “‘taste the 
Lord’s supper.”’ 

Before the death of John Smyth, in 1612, the 
persecution started by James I was raging less violently, 
and in 1611 Thomas Helwys, John Murton and others 
returned to their homeland where they founded a Baptist 
church. While other churches claim greater antiquity it 
is held by many historians that this was the first Baptist 
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church composed of Englishmen and established on 
English soil. This church was Arminian in theology. 
Fifteen years later we find five Baptist churches, all of 
them small, with an aggregate of some one hundred fifty 
members. In 1644 the number of churches had increased 
to forty-seven. The Arminian group was called the 
General Baptists, because they held to a general atone- 
ment for all men, while orthodox Calvinists held to a 
particular atonement for the elect only. Those who held 
this view became known as Particular Baptists. 

In those early days there was still another distinction 
between the General and Particular Baptists. When this 
latter body came into being through a secession from a 
dissenter church in London, the principal difference lay 
in the conviction of the dissenting body, led by Mr. 
Richard Blunt, that the true mode of baptism was by 
immersion. “The General Baptists had followed the lead 
of the Mennonites in administering the baptism through 
effusion. With that method in common with the Dutch 
Mennonites they continued for several decenniums to 
turn to their brethren in Holland for such aid and advice 
as they might require in setting their denominational 
house in order. 

When the change in the mode of baptism of the 
General group took place is not quite clear, but it seems 
evident that it did not occur until the Particular Baptists 
had set the example. A difference of opinion as to the 
mode of baptism seems to have prevailed as late as 1653 
when S. Fisher in a book called ‘“‘Baby Baptism Mere 
Babyism’’ complains of aspersion as ‘‘a mere demi- 
reformation.” 

In 1644, when the Particular Baptists numbered 
seven churches, they united in adopting a Confession of 
Faith composed of fifty articles. This Confession sets 
forth their views on baptism in the following words: 
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“The way and manner of dispensing this ordinance 
is dipping or plunging the body under water; it being a 
sign, must answer the thing signified, which is that 
interest the saints have in the death, burial and resurrec- 
tion of Christ; and that as certainly as the body is buried 
under water and risen again, so certainly shall the bodies 
of the saints be raised by the power of Christ in the 
resurrection to reign with Christ.” 

From the very beginning of their organized existence 
the English Baptists maintained that only baptized be- 
lievers were to be admitted to the Lord’s table. 

Among the men who signed this Confession of 
Faith we note two men who stand forth in the very 
front rank of the early Baptists of England, William 
Kiffen and Hanserd Knollys. The former was both 
preacher and merchant. As a merchant he had succeeded 
im amassing great wealth. To his labors and liberality 
the Baptists of England owed much of their progress in 
the early years of their existence. 

Hanserd Knollys is described as one of the most 
learned, godly and laborious among the English Baptists 
of his time. Being ordained to the ministry, after joining 
the Puritans, he went to New England where he served 
a church in Dover, New Hampshire. He returned to 
England in 1641 where after some time he became 
associated with the Baptists, and ordained as pastor in a 
Baptist church in London. From that time, and for more 
than half a century, he was the acknowledged leader of 
the Baptists in England. Many times he was imprisoned, 
and once he was obliged, because of repeated persecutions, 
to flee to Holland and Germany. He died, after a brief 
illness in his ninety-third year. Wiuth him passed one of 
the strong leaders of non-conformism, a man who had 
won the complete respect even of his enemies. 

The most famous of the English Baptists of the 
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seventeenth century is John Bunyan who was born in 
1628. After spending years as a tinker and other years 
as a soldier, and having lived a rather dissolute life he 


was soundly converted, joined the Baptist church of 
Bedford, and became a preacher within his denomination. 

His labors as a preacher, however, were interrupted 
by a long imprisonment lasting from 1660 to 1672. 
During those years he wrote his “‘Grace Abounding,”’ 
“The Holy City,’’ and ‘Profitable Meditation.”” In 
1675 he was again sent to prison, and to this imprison- 
ment we owe that immortal Christian classic “A 
Pilgrim’s Progress’’ as well as his “Holy War.” 
“Pilgrim’s Progress’’ has in point of wide reading been 
placed next to the Bible and throughout two and a half 
centuries its popularity has never abated. 

After his release from this imprisonment Bunyan 
resumed his duties as pastor in Bedford where he attained 
great popularity. He died on a visit in London, in 1688. 

Space does not permit us to dwell on the subsequent 
fortunes of the Baptists of England, of the works of that 
intrepid preacher and writer John Gill, nor of the 
struggle for liberty, in which the Baptist people joined 
hands with other dissenters. Nor can we dwell on the 
labors of Dan Taylor, that unwearied itinerant preacher 
and evangelist, nor on Andrew Fuller, preacher and 
theological writer. William Carey, the consecrated 
cobbler who became the founder of modern missions, 
deserves a chapter of hisown, but we must limit ourselves 
to the bare statement that as no one before him he stirred 
the Evangelicals of England to a realization of their 
duties to their fellow-men in heathen lands. Through 
his influence the English Baptist Missionary Society was 
organized in Andrew Fuller’s study in Kettering, 
October 2, 1792, with a constituent membership of 
twelve. In company with a Baptist surgeon named 
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Vhomas, Carey set out for India in 1793 to begin 
that work which is now material for a new Acts of the 
Apostles. 

The great names of English Baptists during the 
nineteenth century are those of Robert Hall and Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon, both of whom rank among the 
greatest preachers of their age. Nor shall we forget 
Alexander Maclaren, whose work as a Bible expositor 
made his name known throughout the Christian world, 
nor of John Clifford, whose abilities as a preacher were 
well matched by his statesmanlike struggle for the civil 
rights of the dissenting Christians in Great Britain. 


moapersts in America 


As in all other countries the organization of the 
Baptists in America is connected with an individual who 
was strong enough and had enough spiritual energy to 
carry the day against much opposition. The name of 
this man was Roger Williams. 

Born in London, he was educated at the University 
of Cambridge, where he received his bachelor’s degree in 
1627. Having embraced the principles of Puritanism he 
went to New England where he hoped to find more 
toleration than in his homeland. But the Puritans of 
New England were not inclined to liberality in matters 
of faith. The theocratic government of the Massachusetts 
Bay colony did not please him, and he was soon heard 
to insist that church and state ought to be completely 
separated. In spite of much opposition he was called to 
the pastorate of Salem, but was summoned to appear 
before the court of Boston. He was found guilty of 
heresy and banished. In the dead of winter he was 
compelled to leave his church, his family and his friends. 
Setting out into the wilderness, he made his way to 
Narragansett Bay where he secured a tract of land from 
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the Indians. There he founded a colony, the charter of 
which provided that no one should be molested because 
of any difference of religious opinion, and that the 
citizens of the colony were to submit to civil rules and 
laws only in civil matters. 


Here, in 1639, Williams was baptized by one 
Ezekiel Holliman who had been a member of his church 
in Salem. Thereupon Williams baptized ten others. 
These eleven then formed the first Baptist church on 
American soil. The next church to be organized was at 
Newport, R. I., founded in 1644, by Dr. John Clarke, 
who had been a Baptist minister in England, and who, 
like many other Baptists, had been driven from the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 


The Baptist movement spread, and churches were 
formed in other cities of Rhode Island, in various parts 
of New England, on Long Island, in New Jersey, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina. 


The growth, however, was not rapid, and in 1740 
the Baptists numbered only 3,000. In 1790 their num- 
ber had increased to 65,000. At present they number 
in the United States more than nine million mem- 
bers. 


The greatest forward steps taken by the American 
Baptists occurred when they organized themselves for 
missionary work. ‘They seem to have taken no thought 
for their responsibility in heathen lands until word was 
brought that Adoniram Judson and his young wife, 
Ann Haseltine, who had left as missionaries for the 
Congregational Foreign Board, had turned up in India 
as Baptists. Luther Rice, another appointee of the same 
Board, had arrived on the field a little later. He too had 
experienced the same change of faith and affiliation. It 
was resolved that Rice should return to America and 
enlist the Baptists in the missionary cause which had so 
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providentially been thrust upon them. Ass a result, in 
May, 1814, the General Convention of the Baptist 
Denomination in the United States for Foreign Missions 
was organized in Philadelphia. Its constitution declared 
its purpose to be to direct ‘‘the energies of the whole 
denomination in one sacred effort for sending the glad 
tidings of salvation to the heathen and to nations 
destitute of pure gospel light.’’ Because it met only every 
three years, it became popularly known as the Triennial 
Convention. This organization continued to serve as 
the foreign missionary agency of all the Baptists of the 
United States until 1845. The first field adopted for the 
work of the new organization was Burma where the 
Judsons had gone in 1813 when the East India Com- 
pany would not permit them to locate in India. 


Home missions too had their heroes. There were 
men who went into the pioneer settlements with the 
glad tidings, with no appointment except the call of the 
Spirit of God, and with no assured support except as 
they might hope to share the scanty fare of the poor 
settlers. First and foremost among these gospel pioneers 
was John M. Peck, the apostle to the West. For a time 
he was aided in his work by the Triennial Convention, 
but when the anti-missionary forces prevailed against 
him, he and Elder Jonathan Going planned the organ- 
ization of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
which came into being in New York, April 27, 1832. 


Due to the differences of opinion developing between 
the North and the South on the slavery question, it 
seemed expedient, in 1845, to separate. The South with- 
drew. In a meeting held at Augusta, Georgia, the 
Southern Baptist Convention was organized. “Two 
boards were established, one for foreign missions, located 
in Richmond, Virginia, one for home missions, at 
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Marion, Alabama, later at Atlanta, Georgia. These are 
still the missionary agencies of the Southern Baptists. 

The National Baptist Convention (colored, mainly 
in the South) with 3,484,044 members constitutes the 
second largest Baptist body in the world. 

In recent years the Baptists of the North have been 
working through the Northern Baptist Convention, 
with The American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
(for many years known as the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union), the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, the Women’s Home and Foreign Mission 
Societies, and the American Baptist Publication Society, 
as the hands by which they have reached out into new 
territory. [he state conventions constitute the agencies 
through which the home mission bodies distribute their 
support to the local fields. 

For the last fifty years or more the Home Mission 
Societies have been active in serving the foreign speaking 
element in the United States and through their fostering 
care many churches in a score of languages are bringing 
the gospel of Christ to their own people. 


DReVBaptrsite W old: Alani 

Following several years of agitation for a general 
organization of the Baptists throughout the world a 
meeting was called in London in 1905, and The Baptist 
World Alliance was organized. “‘Any general union, 
convention or association of Baptist churches, or confer- 
ence of native churches and missionaries, or general 
foreign missionary societies, shall be entitled to represen- 
tation in the Alliance.” 

Following the London meeting Baptist world con- 
gresses have been held in Philadelphia, in 1911, in 
Stockholm, Sweden, in 1923, and in Toronto, Ontario, 
in 1928. The Alliance represents an aggregate Baptist 
membership of about eleven millions. 
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formed in Landa Parish, Halland, September 21, 

1848. In the evening of that day four men and 
ene woman were baptized in the waters of Vallersvik, a 
bay of the Kattegat. The officiating clergyman was A. 
P. Foerster of Copenhagen. In a neighboring farm house, 
Borekulla, the homestead of one of the new converts, 
the small church was organized, and the ordinance of the 
Lord’s supper was observed. 

Back of this small beginning was a physically small 
man, Fredrik Olaus Nilsson, a sailor. Born in 1809 he 
had been converted in New York in 1834. Longing to 
do something for the spiritual welfare of his own people, 
he returned to Sweden in 1839 and began to engage in 
colportage work and to converse with his friends about 
the welfare of their souls. In 1842 he was called by the 
Seamen’s Friend Society in New York to serve as its 
missionary in Gothenburg. In this service he continued 
for several years. 

In 1845 Mr. Nilsson came in contact with another 
Swedish sailor, Captain G. W. Schroeder, who had been 
converted at New Orleans. On his return to New York 
Mr. Schroeder had been baptized in East River and had 
become a member of the Baptist Seamen’s Bethel, after- 
ward known as the First Baptist Mariners’ Church. Mr. 
Schroeder was not content to keep his light under a 
bushel, but told Nilsson and other friends of his 
experience. Later, at a visit in Hamburg, he called on 
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pastor J. G. Oncken and secured from him some Baptist 
tracts which he sent to F. O. Nilsson. At the same time 
he wrote him and urged him to give the matter of 
baptism his earnest thought. 

Whatever may have determined Nilsson, he went to 
Hamburg in 1847, and August 1 of that year he was 
baptized by pastor Oncken in the river Elbe. After this 
experience he returned to his home parish, where among 
cthers he won two of his own brothers for Christ and 
his new faith. 

Nilsson became the leader of the newly organized 
church, whereas Foerster who had performed the baptism 
made haste to return, via Gothenburg, to Denmark in 
order to escape imprisonment. 

The small church grew apace. In December, 1848, 
four men were baptized by Nilsson in Gota River, near 
Gothenburg. Several more were added to the church in 
the early months of 1849, so that its membership in 
April numbered 35. At the request of the church, in 
April, 1849, Nilsson went to Hamburg where he was 
ordained to the ministry. This ordination took place 
one of the first days of May of the same year. 
Persecution had been expected when Nilsson entered 
the unpopular Baptist way. Immediately after the 
organization of the first church Nilsson wrote a letter to 
doctor Sheward, pastor of the Baptist Mariners’ Church 
in New York, in which he wrote as follows: “Thus it 
has pleased the Lord to permit a church, built on New 
Testament principles, to be formed also in Sweden, the 
Spain of the North, religiously speaking, and now it 
depends on the Lord whether or not this church is to 
live and prosper. We are looking for persecution and 
trouble because of our faith. We have been planning to 
leave the country, but our conscience bids us remain here 
until we are driven off by the authorities. We do not 
know what the future may have in store for us, but we 
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are determined to stand firm for the truth. And we feel, 
sometimes as least, that he will help us to remain firm 
in every trial.’’ 

The persecution which Nilsson had confidently 
expected did not fail to materialize. When the members 
of the church refused to bring the children that were born 
into their families to the parish priest for christening, the 
little ones were forcibly carried off to have that rite 
performed. When other rites were omitted the members 
cf the Baptist church were summoned to appear before 
the authorities of the state church to answer for their sins 
ef omission. Nilsson himself was arrested and subjected 
to legal prosecution which after long delay resulted in 
banishment from his country. His presentiment had been 
quite justified. On July 4, 1851, Nilsson left his 
sorrowing relatives and friends in Gothenburg and went 
into exile. He found a refuge in Copenhagen where 
religious liberty had been established in 1849, and where 
he became pastor of a Baptist church. This office he held 
for nearly two years. During that time he had no way 
of seeing his dear ones in the home land. 

But the persecution did not abate with Nilsson’s 
banishment. Often the meetings of the Baptists were 
disturbed by savage mobs who broke windows and 
doors. ‘There was a prevailing notion, often expressed, 
that it did not cost more than 18 shillings (ten cents) to 
kill a Baptist. [he Baptists were often called before the 
ministerial councils and before the magistracy to answer 
for their wrong-doings. And when the mobs threatened 
the peace-loving Baptists the civil powers never seemed 
to consider it their duty to protect them. To all practical 
intents and purposes they were completely deprived of 
their civil rights. In many a case heavy fines were levied 
on them, altogether too heavy for poor people. No 
wonder they began to entertain the idea of leaving their 
country to find a refuge elsewhere in God’s wide world. 
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At the annual meeting, New Year, 1853, the church 
agreed that as many as could had better make arrange- 
ments to emigrate to America. “Twenty-one members 
ef the small group acted on this advice, leaving for 
America the following May. F. O. Nilsson had been 
asked to accompany them and assist them on their 
journey. This he agreed to do; and so he made common 
cause with his persecuted brethren who sought asylum 
in the great country of both religious and material 
opportunities. 

The stir caused by the persecution visited on F. O. 
Nilsson was heard far and wide. The case became a 
subject of discussion in foreign lands. In 1850 the 
Evangelical Alliance held its meeting in England. There 
it was voted to send a representation in behalf of 
religious freedom to the king of Sweden through the 
Swedish Minister in London. Other resolutions were 
adopted protesting against the outrage of banishing a 
man simply for the sake of his faith. These expressions 
of opinion were duly delivered through the Prime 
Minister of Engiand to the Swedish Minister in London, 
and forwarded by him to the king of Sweden with his 
personal expressions in favor of religious liberty. Other 
petitions for religious freedom came to Stockholm from 
Paris and Washington. While these representations, no 
doubt, tended to change the opinion in Sweden in favor 
of religious liberty, the law was allowed to take its 
course with the results which we have already stated. 

Among the men who later came to play an important 
part in the development of the Baptist cause was Anders 
Wiberg, a Lutheran minister. Being disturbed by the 
spiritual state of those who were admitted to the com- 
munion table in the state church he felt that he could not 
support that system. Accordingly he resigned his 
position in 1851. Still he was soundly Lutheran in his 
views on baptism. One of the men who had been 
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influenced by the Baptist arguments was a business man 
named David Forsell. He invited Wiberg to accompany 
him on a business trip to Hamburg, where he came in 
contact with J. G. Oncken and Julius K6bner. Wiberg 
defended the Lutheran position stoutly, and determined 
to return home and write a book refuting the Baptist 
views on baptism. However, on his way home he studied 
certain books on baptism which had been given him by 
Oncken. When he returned home he was not quite so 
certain. “The projected book finally came off the press in 
the spring of 1852, bearing the title ‘“Who Should be 
Baptized, and What is the Meaning of Baptism?’’ urging 
the Baptist position with much energy and with lucid 
reasoning. This book was the first exposition in Swedish 
of this subject from the Baptist point of view, and it did 
a vast deal to make the matter clear to those who were 
still uncertain. 

In July, 1852, Wiberg made a trip to America to 
repair his failing health. Passing through Copenhagen 
he applied for baptism, and on July 23, 1852 he was 
baptized by F. O. Nilsson, then pastor in the Danish 
Capital. Thus he took the step which placed him 
uncompromisingly with that small and despised group 
of believers who were known as Baptists. 

In May, 1854, David Forsell and P. F. Hejdenberg, 
merchants both of them, went to Hamburg and were 
baptized. Since there were many in Sweden who were 
convinced that they ought to follow the New Testament 
teachings in the matter of baptism, but none to lead them 
into the baptismal waters, Mr. Hejdenberg was duly 
ordained and authorized to perform the services required 
to promote the cause of Christ in his homeland. On his 
return to Stockholm he baptized seven persons and the 
first church of Stockholm came into being. This small 
group of baptized believers grew, and in the spring of 
1855 the church had 24 members. When Wiberg 
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returned from America in October, 1855, these baptized 
believers were organized into a church. Wiberg was 
elected its pastor, C. M. Mollersvard assistant pastor. 
‘The work prospered, and before the end of the year the 
church had 49 members. 

From this time on Stockholm became the center of 
the Baptist work in Sweden. From here preachers were 
sent out into all parts of the land, and in a short while 
churches began to spring up in the various provinces of 
the kingdom. In Dalarna and Halsingland there had 
been strong religious awakenings, and when the New 
‘Testament teachings on baptism were made clear to these 
people they were soon ready to accept the light and be 
guided by it. In other parts of Sweden revivals opened 
the way, and small groups of believers listened eagerly to 
the new doctrines. 

In the meantime the opponents were far from idle. 
Baptists, in common with other believers, were thrown 
into prison and fined far beyond their ability to pay. As 
a result the stream of emigrants which had begun to flow 
in increasing volumes toward America came to contain 
ever larger numbers of Baptists who were looking for 
liberty to worship God as their souls desired. 

At the beginning of 1860 there were in Sweden 
ninety-six churches with a membership of 4,311. During 
the next ten-year period the number of churches grew to 
207 and the membership to 8,120. The growth con- 
tinued and at the end of the century the denomination 
had 40,759 members in 564 churches. At the close of 
1932 the membership had grown to 65,649 and the 
number of churches to 686. 

The first conference of the Baptists in Sweden was 
held in Stockholm June 13-16, 1857. The leading 
spirit in bringing this meeting about, as well as in the 
permanent organization that followed, was Anders 
Wiberg. The purpose of the meeting was to strengthen 
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the unity of the Baptist people and to promote their 
common interests. 

The difficulties under which the Baptists of Sweden 
were laboring at this time are reflected in one of the 
questions which were discussed at this Conference: 
“What position ought we to take in view of the difficul- 
ties which have arisen because of the refusal of the 
official ministry of Sweden to unite in marriage people of 
cther faiths than the Lutheran?’’ The answer was 
formulated as follows: ‘‘The Conference unanimously 
expresses as its conviction that a Christian marriage is 
not dependent on a ceremony sponsored and approved by 
the state church. Hence the refusal of the ministers of 
the state church to read the bans and perform the 
Miarriage ceremony ought not to prevent those of our 
brothers and sisters who believe that the Lord has 
designed them for each other to be united in true mar- 
riage. Still the marriage should be given that legal force 
which it is possible, under present conditions, to obtain 
for it.”’ | 

This Conference also decided to create a fund to be 
known as the Common Fund of the United Swedish 
Baptist Churches, and to appoint an executive committee 
consisting of twelve members of the Baptist church of 
Stockholm. One of the charges given this committee was 
to seek to organize a school of colporteurs. 

The next conference was held in 1858. At that 
time J. G. Oncken and Julius Kobner of Germany, and 
Dr. Edward Steane and Howard Hinton of England 
were the guests of the Conference.? This conference 
adopted a resolution urging the churches to adopt close 
communion, that is, the rule that only baptized believers 
should be invited to the Lord’s table. 

At the Conference of 1861 another forward step was 
taken in the creation of seven district conferences. In 
these organizations only such churches were to be 
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admitted as had accepted the truth revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures as set forth in the Articles of Faith adopted 
by the General Conference of June 28, 1861. 

The purpose of these district Conferences was the 
mutual edification and strengthening of the churches 
through the appointment and support of colporteurs and 
evangelists. The conferences were given the right to 
exclude such churches as had accepted false doctrines or 
condoned flagrant sins, and which did not submit 
themselves to correction. Every church which belonged 
to a district conference became thereby also a member of 
the general denominational body. “This form of organ- 
ization has been retained ever since, with such modifica- 
tions and changes as have seemed necessary for the good 
of the cause. At present there are twenty-one district 
conferences. 

In order to promote the missionary interests in 
spiritually needy districts, missionary societies have been 
organized. Thus the Stockholm Missionary Society was 
organized in 1856, that of Sundsvall in 1857, in Orebro 
1858, Vendes 1869. Many evangelists and home mis- 
sionary workers have been sent out and supported by 
these organizations. 

At the Conference of 1889 the denomination as a 
whole was organized into “‘Sallskapet Svenska Baptist- 
missionen’’—The Swedish Baptist Missionary Union. 
According to its'constitution every Baptist church was to 
be considered a member of this Union. In 1913 the 
Union was reorganized, a mission board of twenty-four 
members was created, and an executive committee of 
eleven members was elected. 

An important branch of the public work of the 
Baptist churches was the Sunday school. In 1851 Per 
Palmquist had made a trip to England where he had 
been strongly- impressed by the work of the Sunday 
schools which he had seen there. The Sunday following 
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Christmas day, 1851, he gathered together a class of 
poor children whom he sought to instruct in the elements 
of Bible knowledge. His work aroused some interest. 
One of those who felt that this form of activity was 
worth investigating was the well known author Betty 
Ehrenborg who made a trip to England to study the 
work which was carried on in that country. On her 
return she started another school. In cooperation with 
Palmquist she sought to enlist the interest of others in 
this work. In her home in Stockholm she started a class 
for prospective teachers who needed some guidance in 
carrying on their work. 

The first Baptist school was opened in Stockholm, in 
1855, with a membership of twenty-five children. The 
school which Palmquist had started in 1851 was 
amalgamated with it, and Palmquist became its leader. 
Schools were opened also in the province of Dalarna as 
early as 1854 or 1855 since in 1856 there were four 
schools with 182 pupils. At the end of the fifties there 
were thirty-five Baptist Sunday schools with 1,000 
children. At present practically every church has one or 
more schools. Their combined membership is more than 
60,000. 

As early as in 1863 societies of young men and 
young women were organized. This movement developed, 
so that at the end of the sixties most of the larger 
churches had their Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
societies. “Toward the end of the eighties this particular 
form of organization was changed to the Young People’s 
societies where young men and women were members in 
the same organization. The membership of these societies 
now numbers some 25,000. In addition there is a well 
organized Junior system, with thousands of members, to 
take care of those who are not yet old enough to be 
members of the regular Young People’s organizations. 

A system of week-day schools was also included in 
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the church program as early as 1866. This was to supply 
such religious training as would satisfy those of Baptist 
faith. Furthermore it had been found that children of 
Baptist parents were often treated in an unfriendly 
manner by teachers who were out of sympathy with the 
new religious trend. These schools grew in popularity 
and number until 1873 when their number began to 
decline. Before the end of the century this form of 
education seems to have disappeared almost entirely. 
The question of educating the Baptist ministry 
received the early attention of the denominational 
leaders. At their very first Conference, in 1857, the need 
for such education was expressed, although it does not 
appear that the rank and file of the church members were 
quite united on this matter. Many of those who had 
suffered persecution at the hand of an educated but 
unconverted state clergy felt that their lack of godliness 
might somehow be connected with their education. 
Furthermore it did not seem particularly easy to realize 
any plans along these lines no matter how completely 
justified they might be. However, brief training courses 
for young ministers were held here and there even during 
the first decennium of the Baptist work in Sweden. 
When Wiberg left for his second trip to America, in 
{863, his mission was twofold. First, he was to solicit 
funds for a church in Stockholm; secondly, he wanted to 
find men, if possible, suitable for starting and conducting 
an institution for the education of ministers. For the 
first part of his program he had hit upon an unpropitious 
time, coming to America in the midst of the stress and 
strain of the Civil War. For the second part he was 
eminently successful. When he returned to Sweden he 
came accompanied by two war veterans, Colonel Knut 
Oscar Broady and Captain John Alexis Edgren, both of 
them trained theologically in America, both of them 
godly and able men. Under their guidance the Bethel 
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Seminary was founded, opening its doors October 1, 
1866. Captain Edgren returned to America a few years 
later, and his history is vitally linked up with the 
denominational institutions in this country. Colonel 
Broady became the leader of Bethel Seminary, a position 
which he held until 1906. His life was closely knit to 
this institution until his homegoing March 13, 1922, at 
the ripe age of ninety years. 

Another educator who placed the imprint of his 
personality on this institution is Adolf Drake, a sweet 
Christian spirit who had been brought to a living faith 
in Christ in 1853 and had been baptized 1 V4stervik in 
1858. When the seminary opened in 1866 Drake was 
called to serve as one of its instructors. He retained this 
position until his death in 1906. 

As Dean of the Seminary C. E. Benander became 
Broady’s successor. On his resignation he was followed 
by N. J. Nordstrom, the present incumbent of that 
office. 

Another educational institution was organized in 
Orebro in 1908 by John Ongman, a leader of the 
denominational wing which has derived its name from 
the city where it has its headquarters, Orebro. 


Literature 


In the year 1856 Gustaf Palmquist, who had then 
just returned from America, began the publication of 
‘“Evangelisten’’ which he edited, assisted by A. Drake, 
until 1873. For the next ten years it was edited and 
published by Carl G. Lagergren, but was discontinued in 
1883. Another periodical, ‘“‘Svardet och Mursleven,”’ 
The Sword and the Trowel, was published by Lagergren 
from 1884 to 1888, while he was pastor in Sundsvall, 
and was discontinued when the editor-publisher left for 
the United States. 
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By far the most influential Baptist publication, 
however, is Vecko-Posten which made its debut in 
i868, and which later became the official organ of the 
denomination. For twenty years it was published by 
A. Drake. In 1888 J. Bystr6m and J. A. Borgstrém 
became its owners and editors. It is now denomina- 
tionally owned and is edited by Arvid Svard, a former 
missionary who assumed this responsibility January 1, 
1932, when J. Bystrom retired after forty-four years of 
effective editorial service. 

A number of other papers and magazines have been 
published in the interest of the denomination, most 
important being Ungdomens Veckopost, published in 
the interest of the young people’s work in 1906. Since 
1922 this well edited paper has been the official organ of 
the Baptist Young People’s Union of Sweden. 

For the Orebro Missionsf6rening Missionsbaneret 
has been published since 1920 edited by Algot Ahlback. 


Focergn (Missions 


As early as 1856 interest for foreign missions was 
manifested among the members of the few and poor 
churches. Money was collected and sent to the treasuries 
of various foreign missionary societies in other lands. 
This form of foreign missions was carried on for a 
number of years as a spontaneous expression of the 
Obedience of these people to the Lord’s missionary 
command. 

In 1872 the Conference appointed a committee for 
promoting foreign missions. Four years later Eric Lund, 
who closed his long and full missionary career in San 
Diego, Cal., January 18, 1933, offered himself as « 
candidate for missionary service. After some years in 
Bethel Seminary he was sent to London for further 
education in a missionary institute. While there he 
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became interested in Spain as a missionary field, and 
supported by English as well as Swedish Baptist, he 
entered upon his missionary labors in 1878. For many 
years the mission in Spain became an object of real 
interest. In 1882 K. A. Haglund was sent out and Juan 
Uhr in 1886. Other missionaries followed in the course 
of time until the Southern Baptists of America made 
themselves responsible for the Baptist work in Spain, 
and the support of the Swedish Baptists was 
discontinued. 

The Baptist work in China was begun in 1890 with 
Carl Vingren, now living in Pasadena, California, as its 
first missionary. 

The Congo mission was opened in 1891 with E. W. 
Sjoblom as its first pioneer. After several years of 
effective work he laid down his life, and his body rests 
in African soil. 

At present, 1933, the missionaries supported by 
Baptistmissionen in China number twenty-five, in 
Congo twenty-three. The Orebro Missionsf6rening, 
which has been fired by deep and consuming interest for 
foreign missions has eighty-four missionaries on _ its 
various fields. Altogether the Baptists in Sweden support 
133 missionaries in foreign lands. 
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organized work from 1852. From that year, also, 
their history is continuous and showing constant 
expansion. 

But long before that year there were individual 
Swedish Baptists in America. As we examine the records 
of American Baptist churches during the early part of 
the nineteenth century and even back in the eighteenth 
century we come across names of men of Swedish birth 
or extraction, men who tended to put the imprint of 
their personality on their own generations in the country 
of their adoption. 

Dr. Emanuel Schmidt, in his booklet ‘Svenska 
baptisterna pa 17:hundratalet,’’ published a quotation 
from a letter written by the historian Isaac Backus, to 
the effect that one Robert Nordin was ordained to the 
Baptist ministry in London, and that he went to 
Virginia a short time after his ordination. There he 
organized a Baptist church in Prince George County, 
Virginia, and served it as its pastor until his death, in 
1725. Another clergyman, Richard Nordin, who is 
thought to have been Robert Nordin’s son, was the 
pastor of a group of Baptists who had emigrated from 
England. He landed in Busby, Wight County, Virginia, 
in 1727, but did not remain long in this country, 
returning to England shortly after the organization of 
his group of people into a Baptist church. 

Then there was John Asplund. Semple’s “‘History 
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of the Rise and Progress of the Baptist in Virginia’ and 
a brief biography in John B. Taylor’s ‘“‘Lives of 
Virginia Baptist Ministers’’ give the following data 
concerning this interesting personality. 

John Asplund was born in Sweden. His early life 
was spent in business. In 1775 we find him in England 
where he secured a position as bookkeeper. Next we find 
him in the British Marine, which, however, did not 
seem to suit his fancy; for he deserted in an American 
port. After he had landed in this country he established 
himself in North Carolina. There he was converted and 
joined the Baptist church in Ballards Bridge, serving it 
for a number of years as a licensed preacher. Later he 
moved to Southampton County, Virginia, where he was 
ordained to the gospel ministry. In 1786 he went back 
to Europe where he traveled extensively in England, 
Denmark, Finland and Sweden. 

But he did not remain in Europe. After his return 
to this country he made it his mission to visit practically 
all the Baptist churches in America, his journeyings, 
largely on foot, extending over 7,000 miles. His aim 
was to secure statistical data for a Baptist Register which 
he prepared, and which covered the years of 1791-1794. 
These books are the earliest attempts to collect reliable 
statistics relative to the Baptists in America. In the first 
volume of these Registers he signs himself “John 
Asplund, A Sweed.” 

Asplund’s later days were spent in Maryland, where 
he engaged in land-business. His life came to an end in 
1807 through drowning during a canoe trip, in Fishing 
Creek, Virginia. 

The names of ministers collected by John Asplund 
contain a score or more which indicate Swedish origin, 
many of them corresponding to names connected with 
the early settlers in the Delaware Colony. None of these, 
however, seems to have engaged in religious work which 
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had the Swedish people of America as its specific 
object. In language and interests they had entirely lined 
up with the Anglo-Americans of their age. 

The first Swedish American to make any impression 
on his Swedish kinsfolk is Captain Gustav W. Schroeder, 
of whose conversion and baptism mention has already 
been made. However, the efforts which Captain 
Schroeder exerted for the Baptist cause among his 
countrymen were directed to Sweden rather than to 
America. Whenever he visited Sweden he made strong 
and self-sacrificing efforts to win others for his new- 
found faith. In this country he influenced the religious 
life of people of his own blood only indirectly through 
men whom he had led to examine the foundation of the 
faith while in Sweden and who had later come to this 
country. In America he retained his membership in 
English speaking churches in New York, and the direct 
contributions made by him to the Swedish work were 
very slight. 

To find the roots of the Swedish Baptist work in 
this country we must go to Sweden. There F. O. Nilsson 
had been brought over to the Baptist faith. There he 
had begun the work which had caused the authorities to 
institute proceedings against him and his fellow- 
believers. These legal actions led to the banishment of 
Nilsson and the voluntary exile of many of the early 
Baptists. 

But there was another spiritual current, of which we 
have not as yet made mention. In the northern part of 
Sweden, particularly in Halsingland, there had sprung 
up, between 1840 and 1850, a strong pietistic movement 
on a Lutheran basis. Because of the violent and persistent 
persecution which was stirred up against these people a 
large number of them left Sweden in 1851. Gustaf 
Palmquist, himself of the pietistic type, well known as a 
teacher and singer, was somewhat of a leader among the 
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pietists. It seemed natural to turn to him and ask him 
to join them in the new country and ‘serve them as their 
pastor. He accepted the call and emigrated the same year. 
But his prospective charge had not kept together. When 
he arrived in America he found his friends scattered over 
several states, with no local group numerous and strong 
enough to support a minister. 

Finding himself without a position, and in a strange 
land, Palmquist came in the spring of 1852 to Gales- 
burg, Illinois, where he found the local Baptist church 
engaged in a thorough-going revival campaign. Coming 
in close touch with this church he was led to examine 
the basic principles of the Baptist faith with which he 
had already become somewhat acquainted, while yet in 
Sweden, through his association with F. O. Nilsson and 
others who had begun to examine into this matter, as 
well as through a careful study of Baptist literature. The 
assurance grew upon him that he had found a church 
according to his own heart, an institution modeled on 
the Christian church of New Testament times. He was 
soon prepared to follow his convictions and was baptized 
on confession of his faith June 27, 1852. About 
a month later he was ordained to the gospel ministry in 
the church by which he had been received into 
membership. 

Shortly after his ordination Palmquist proceeded to 
Rock Island, Illinois, where a good many Swedish immi- 
grants had settled. “There he began his gospel ministry. 
A few were converted, and on August 13, 1852, three 
of these converts were baptized and organized into a 
church. This embryonic organization holds the honor 
of being the first Swedish Baptist church on American 
soil. 

That the work of an evangelist and pastor among 
these early settlers was a real sacrifice is evidenced by the 
fact that Palmquist received for his first year’s work in 
Rock Island the munificent sum of forty dollars which 
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was presented to him at the following Christmas, and 
Dr. Frank Peterson assures us in his ‘“‘“Femtio Ar,’’ that 
this amount was given him with expressions of real joy 
that it had been possible, among the poor immigrants, to 
collect so large a sum. 

But if there was scarcity of worldly goods there was 
a spiritual wealth displayed among them. Many were 
converted, and the baptismal waters were stirred from | 
time to time. Among those who were united with the 
church during the first year were Dr. Frank Peterson’s 
father and mother, Mr. John H. Peterson and his wife 
Margareta Peterson. When the church was duly 
recognized May 5, 1853, its membership had grown to 
thirteen. During that year a revival visited Rock Island 
and a number of souls were added to the church. 

In order to make it possible for Mr. Palmquist to 
continue this promising work the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society came to his assistance and granted 
him necessary support. He was thus enabled to continue 
his pastoral and missionary labors in Rock Island until, 
in the fall of 1854, the membership had reached between 
forty and fifty. During this time, August 10, 1853, 
a church had also been organized in Village Creek, Iowa, 
largely through his labors. Its twelve charter members 
had all been baptized by Mr. Palmquist. 

An indication of the intensive activity of Mr. Palm- 
quist is given in a letter written by him to a friend in 
Stockholm in 1854. He writes: ‘From my report to 
the Baptist Home Mission Society for last year I quote 
the following: “Traveled 2,000 miles, preached 342 
sermons, have held about 200 public prayer services and 
have conversed with between 400 and 500 families and 
individuals on spiritual matters.’’’ With such a program 
he could hardly be called idle. 

A call from the City Mission Society of New York 
caused Mr. Palmquist to leave Rock Island in the fall of 
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1854 and assume the work as city missionary in that 
great entry port of the growing immigration. Due to his 
labors a church was organized in New York, but it did 
not persist, and for some reason or other it disappeared a 
few years later. 

Mr. Palmquist did not enjoy his work in New York 
as much as he might have hoped. This was due partly 
to the unfriendly attitude taken by representatives of 
cther denominational bodies who resented the entry of 
a Baptist missionary on what they may have regarded 
as their own private preserves. Still something of 
permanent value was accomplished. Most fruitful, 
perhaps, though he may not have realized it at the time, 
was the sympathetic and timely service which he rendered 
a young immigrant by the name of Knut Oscar Broady. 
This young Swede had experienced the tragedy of losing 
his young bride during the journey across the Atlantic. 
Through the labors of Mr. Palmquist he was led to 
accept Christ. He was baptized by Dr. Lathrop of the 
Tabernacle Baptist church of New York. He was still 
an unknown quantity, but in subsequent years he 
devoted himself to intensive study at Madison Univer- 
sity, enrolled as a volunteer in the Union army at the 
beginning of the Civil War, was promoted repeatedly 
and ended his military career with Colonel’s rank. After 
a brief pastorate in Ilion, New York, he left for Sweden 
in 1866 and became the founder and for forty years the 
president of Bethel Seminary in Stockholm, and regarded 
by a generation of Swedish Baptists as the grand old 
man of their denomination. 

In 1855 Palmquist returned to Rock Island, 
dividing his time between that city and Chicago, where a 
church had been formed in 1854. This church, like that 
of New York, was doomed to an untimely fate. It passed 
out of existence in 1864, due to the unsettled conditions 
ef the Civil War period. During Palmquist’s second 
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pastorate in Rock Island, Moline was opened as a 
missionary outpost. The missionary pastor found his 
time very fully occupied with strenuous labors. His 
rugged constitution finally gave way under his heavy 
load. On a cold winter evening, walking from Moline 
to his home in Rock Island, he caught a severe cold which 
made it necessary for him to close his pastorate, in 1857. 
He returned to Sweden, where he was engaged in work 
for his Master as far as his strength permitted, but he 
never regained his earlier rugged strength. He died in 
Stockholm in 1867, as a result of the illness which he 
had contracted in America. 

Among the early pioneers of Sweden we have met 
Anders Wiberg. We meet him again in America. After 
his baptism in Copenhagen he proceeded on his way and 
arrived in due season in New York. Here he was engaged 
by the Baptist Mariners’ Church as colporteur and mis- 
sionary. As stated by G. W. Schroeder, “‘he succeeded 
in gathering together Swedes, Danes and Norwegians, - 
and preached to them in their own tongue the wonderful 
works of God. He was consequently the first Swedish 
Baptist home missionary preacher in New York or the 
Eastern States.”’ 

Mr. Wiberg, who had united with the church that 
had employed him as a missionary worker, was ordained 
to the Baptist ministry March 3, 1853. 

Following his ordination we find Wiberg traveling 
through the Middle West, preaching, teaching, and 
aiding in the organization of churches. Thus he was 
present at Rock Island when the church was recognized, 
May 5, 1853, adding wise words to the counsel of the 
brethren. : 

After extensive journeys Mr. Wiberg returned East 
where he was employed by The American Baptist 
Publication Society in Philadelphia as colporteur and as 
a productive writer of books and pamphlets on doctrinal 
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subjects. His great work ‘‘The Christian Baptism,” 
which was completed and published at this time, is still 
recognized as an authoritative work on that subject. 

Mr. Wiberg’s first stay in America terminated in 
1855 when, at the earnest request of his brethren in the 
faith, he returned to Sweden to aid the struggling 
churches in his homeland. Eight years later he returned 
and resumed his labors for another period of three years. 
As during his first visit he busied himself with constant 
and unremitting missionary labors, aided in organizing 
churches, lent a hand in placing the conferences which 
had already come into being on a working basis, and 
added still more to the store of the literature of his 
denomination. 

After his second visit in America Mr. Wiberg spent 
the rest of his life in Sweden, the recognized leader of his 
fellow-Baptists for the best part of a generation. 

F. O. Nilsson, whose fortunes we have followed 
while in Sweden and Denmark, arrived with his com- 
pany in New York June 24, 1853, and was welcomed 
by Anders Wiberg. Nilsson and his company received 
some sorely needed assistance from the Baptist Mariners’ 
Church while they were resting from the long and trying 
journey. Mr. Wiberg advised the immigrant group to 
proceed to Rock Island, [llinois, where some of their 
own faith had already established themselves. They 
heeded his advice and went on toward their final 
destination. 

Just what this trip of more than a thousand miles 
meant is indicated by Dr. Frank Peterson in his book 


“Femtio Ar.’’ He describes it as follows: 

In the early fifties one could not travel from New York to 
inland points by express train. You had to be satisfied with a freight 
train which went from five to eight miles per hour and was side- 
tracked over night. On such a trip you were invited to enjoy the 
comforts of a cattle car. And you might not travel all the way 
by train. Such means of transportation were available only part 
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of the way. Now and then the train was exchanged for the slow- 
moving canal boat, and this in its turn for sailing vessels on the 
great Lakes. In due time you arrived in Milwaukee or Chicago, 
continuing by canal boat to La Salle and from there by horse to 
Andover or Rock Island. Or the traveler might take train to 
Pittsburgh, and from there river boat down the Ohio to its 
confluence with the Mississippi and thence by way of the Father 
of Waters northward to Burlington, Rock Island, and points in 
Minnesota. These trips were scarcely more comfortable than the 
trip across the ocean. 

On their arrival in Chicago the company was kindly 
received by Rev. J. P. Burrough, pastor of the First 
(American) Baptist Church. But they still had a long 
way to go, and go they did. Three of the families in 
Mr. Nilsson’s company stopped in Moline and formed 
the nucleus for the work which Mr. Palmquist was later 
to carry on in that city, others made their homes in Rock 
island where the Baptist group which had already 
established itself made them welcome and gave them the 
aid and comfort of which they were much in need. Still 
others continued on to Southern Minnesota. 

Shortly after his arrival in Rock Island Mr. Nilsson 
had been informed that a number of Swedish immi- 
grants had settled in Burlington, Iowa. He determined 
to proceed to that city to minister to them. His country- 
men received him gladly. Many of them were awakened 
to a realization of their spiritual needs, and accepted 
Christ as their Savior. Several of these were baptized in 
the winter of 1854 and were received into the member- 
ship of the local American Baptist church. The following 
spring a Swedish Baptist church was organized. This 
church, however, did not continue very long, due mainly 
to the removal of most of its members to Minnesota and 
elsewhere. The Swedish church which now exists in 
Burlington, belongs to a far later date. 

From Rock Island Mr. Palmquist had extended his 
activities to New Sweden, Iowa. As a result a church 
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was formed May 3, 1854. This church has the distinc- 
tion of having erected the first house of worship of 
Swedish Baptists anywhere. This church was built and 
dedicated in 1854. Second in order came that of Rock 
Island, Illinois, which was erected in 1855. 

Mr. Nilsson was above all things a pioneer. Some 
of his company having gone on to Root River—later 
Houston—Minnesota, he determined to pay them a visit, 
and as a result a church was formed August 18, 1853, 
consisting of nine charter members. From time to time 
Nilsson visited this church and gave it aid and comfort. 
This was especially needed in 1854 when a cholera 
epidemic visited the community and four members of 
the small church died. 

Of the churches organized during this early period 
only two, Village Creek, Iowa, and Houston, Minne- 
sota, have enjoyed an unbroken existence until this day. 

In 1855 Mr. Nilsson made his home in Clear Water 
Lake, now Scandia, Minnesota, where some of his 
converts from Burlington had moved and taken home- 
steads. Here a church was formed the same year and 
Nilsson became its pastor. But among the poor and 
scattered pioneers he found it necessary to make a living 
outside of his pastoral duties. This he managed by 
taking a homestead and laboring in the sweat of his brow. 

The Swedish Baptists of Minnesota, now and for 
many years the strongest state group in America, count 
F. O. Nilsson as their chief pioneer and founder of 
churches. In addition to the churches of Houston and 
Scandia he formed the church of Chisago Lake. The 
year of its founding was 1856. Its history was of short 
duration, however. Its members moved away and united 
with other churches, and its separate existence ended in 
1860. In Wastado, Goodhue County, Nilsson organized 
a church in 1857. Nilsson’s brother, Sven Christian 
Nelson, was for many years the leader of this church, 
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and his family constituted its backbone as long as it was 
in existence. In Carver, Minnesota, he founded a church 
in 1858, while the church at Grove City was organized 
the following year but was scattered in 1862 because of 
the inroads of hostile Sioux Indians. 

In 1859 Nilsson received and accepted a call to Rock 
Island, Illinois, but he did not remain very long in his 
new charge. He returned to Scandia in May of the 
following year. During his stay in Rock Island, how- 
ever, he made extensive missionary journeys, visiting 
Andover, Galesburg, Altona, Bishop Hill and Chicago. 

Only a few days after his return to Scandia he 
received a call to his fatherland. The T’wenty-Fifth 
Street Church of New York, whose pastor at the time 
was Rev. Burlinghouse, had conceived a plan of sending 
a Baptist missionary to Scandinavia. Nilsson became 
their choice. There was some fear that because of the 
sentence of banishment that was hanging over him, he 
would not be able to enter and remain in Sweden, but 
he decided to risk the venture. As a last resource he 
might go to Norway where religious freedom had been 
declared as early as 1845. However, he found no 
particular difficulty in entering Sweden. ‘The fact that 
he was now a citizen of the United States and was duly 
supplied with an American passport may have had 
something to do with his success in that respect. 

Still he was not entirely easy in his mind. A plea 
for pardon was addressed to the king shortly after his 
arrival in Sweden. ‘This appeal proved successful, and 
the eleventh day of December, 1860, he received his 
pardon from Charles XV. The laws, too, had been 
somewhat modified during his absence, and he found no 
trouble in carrying on his work as a preacher and pastor 
during the eight years he spent in Sweden before he made 
his final journey to America. His later years, not 
altogether happy in a spiritual sense, were spent in 
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Houston, Minn., where he was laid to rest October 21, 
1881. His wife who had shared his labors and toils, in 
Sweden as in America, survived him by twenty-two 
years. She died April 11, 1903, at the age of ninety. 

During the first ten or twelve years a number of 
names meet us over and again as leaders of the churches 
that were growing up here and there. In addition to 
the outstanding leaders, Palmquist, Nilsson and Wiberg, 
a few others should be mentioned. 

L. L. Frisk appears first in connection with the First 
church of Chicago, which was organized in 1854. He 
was its pastor for the first two years of its existence. In 
1856 and 1857 we find him in Houston, Minn. When 
the church in Altona, Illinois, was formed in 1857 Frisk 
was its first pastor and served in that capacity for one 
year. In Swede Bend, Iowa, he served as pastor from 
1859 to 1861 and in Rock Island, Illinois, from 1862 
and for several years. 

Andrew Norelius appears as the first pastor of New 
Sweden, Iowa, 1856; in 1857, he succeeded Palmquist 
in Rock Island, and served until the following spring. 
Next we meet him as pastor in Houston, Minnesota, 
1858-'59, in Wastado April 1859-’62, the last two 
years also as pastor in the neighboring church of Vasa. 
His next pastorate was in Cambridge (Isanti), Minne- 
sota, for some years beginning with 1862. 

A. G. Swedberg was baptized by Gustaf Palmquist 
in Village Creek, Iowa, in 1853. He was made the 
pastor and leader of the new church which he served 
faithfully for many years, but later joined the Adventists. 

John Anderson appears as pastor in Vasa, beginning 
1862. Most of his self-sacrificing and heroic work, 
however, falls within a later period. 

Among local preachers we find Olof Peterson whose 
work is connected with New Sweden, Iowa; J. A. 
Peterson succeeding F. O. Nilsson in Scandia, Minne- 
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sota, A. Granlund in Carver, Minnesota, S. C. Nelson, 
in Wastado, Minnesota, for nearly forty years. In the 
same church we also find the name of J. Norelius, the 
brother of Andrew Norelius, preceding his brother 
1857-'58. Johannes Anderson and Abraham Anderson 
in Houston, Minn., Alfred Johnson in Scandia, Minne- 
sota, and Mathias Smith in Isanti, Minnesota, are among 
those who gave their time and their strength to build up 
the walls of their new Jerusalem. 

N. J. Rundquist appears as a member of the Rock 
Island church in 1856, and was ordained the same year. 
He served as the moderator of several of the early confer- 
ences. He also served as pastor in a number of churches. 

It seems likely that only Palmquist, L. L. Frisk, and 
occasionally F. O. Nilsson gave all of their time to the 
gospel ministry during this period. The rest of them 
found it necessary to earn their living in other ways, and 
give whatever time they could to the preaching of the 
word and the care of the churches. 


GHOSE TE Reh DV. 
EXTENSION AND PROGRESS 


Baptists of America could hardly be called flour- 

ishing. Eleven churches, most of them very weak 
as to membership and wealth; total membership, 
according to A. G. Hall, 360. 

But a good foundation had been laid, and in the years 
that followed it became evident that it was deep and 
strong enough for the edifice of faith which was to be 
built thereon. 


A T THE CLOSE OF 1864 the work of the Swedish 


Minnesota 


As during the years of early pioneering the work 
centered about certain men who had enough of faith and 
of that sturdy spirit of self-sacrifice that was capable of 
carrying them through the days of opening new territory 
and founding new churches. 

Among them were the two Johns. 

John Anderson and John Erikson were both born 
in Sweden, the former in 1831, the latter in 1815. Both 
of them arrived in America in 1852, both went to 
Burlington, where they were converted through the 
preaching of F. O. Nilsson. They were both baptized 
in 1854, being among the charter members of the early 
church in Burlington. Like most of the members of 
this church both of them went to Minnesota where they 
became pioneers in the missionary work which was 
spreading in an ever widening circle in the North Star 
state. 

49 
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The older of the two never devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the service to which he felt a decided call. But 
as he labored with his hands between Sundays he 
preached the word every Sabbath. Most of his thirty 
years of gospel work were spent in St. Paul, Scandia, 
and Lincoln. For a time he also lived in Delano where a 
church was founded. John Erikson was a typical lay 
preacher. His heart was in his work, and his messages 
were gladly received, and resulted in many conversions. 
The churches prospered under his ministry. After years 
of physical weakness he ended his labors in 1889. 

John Anderson paralleled John Erikson in another 
respect. He, too, spent thirty years in his gospel service. 

We have already met John Anderson as he ministered 
to the churches of Vasa, Minnesota. His pastorate lasted 
sixteen years and marked the high period of Swedish 
Baptist work in that part of Goodhue County. A period 
in Eggleston of the same county followed this long 
pastorate. Later we find him the honored and successful 
pastor of the Minneapolis First church. His last field 
of service was Leenthrop, Minnesota, where he closed his 
labors in November, 1887. 

John Anderson was a patriarch among his brethren. 
No council, no conference was what it ought to be with- 
out his words of instruction and counsel. For many 
years he was one of the leading men in missionary 
matters. As a member of the State Board of the Minne- 
sota Baptist State Convention he was placed ina position 
where he could secure aid for many struggling churches. 
Twice, 1883 and 1884, he served as moderator of the 
General Conference. 

And there was still another notable man in those 
pioneering days, but a man of an entirely different type. 

If John Erikson and John Anderson carried the day 
with quiet patience and apostolic persistence, Olaus 
Okerson represented the pushful, energetic, nervous 
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advance agent of the good tidings. No pastoral quiet for 
him, not much patience with erring souls. But Okerson 
never counted the cost: whatever the conditions, he could 
always be depended upon to be just a bit ahead of the 
vanguard of his generation. 

Okerson had been converted in Sweden in 1856 at 
the age of twenty. Two years later he was baptized and 
joined the Broby Baptist Church in Southern Sweden. 
He began immediately to engage in public preaching and 
teaching, and was ordained to the gospel ministry in 
1863. The following year Okerson left for America in 
a sailing vessel bound for Quebec. ‘This craft was ship- 
wrecked on Anticosti Island, but crew and passangers 
were rescued, and Okerson arrived in Minnesota in due 
season. 

After spending some time in Scandia Okerson 
received a commission from the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society to serve as Scandinavian missionary in 
Minnesota. For years he labored in true pioneer fashion, 
carrying with him his camping outfit as he was bent on 
his missionary conquests, in order that he might not be 
under the necessity of timing his journeys so as to arrive 
at some human habitation by nightfall. 

As to this man’s character and labors we take the 
liberty of quoting, in translation, from P. Ryden’s 
History of the Swedish Baptists in Minnesota: 

Olaus Okerson was a clear thinker, a powerful and persuasive 
speaker. He was a man of burning zeal and restless activity. No 
trouble seemed too great for him, and in his way there were no 
barriers that he could not cross when it was a question of reaching 
his people with the gospel. 

Through the snows of the northern winters he drove his 
pony wherever there was a Swedish settlement or settler. He 
managed to get through where others found the roads impassable. 
He traveled supplied with fur rugs so that he could, if necessary, 
camp in the open. With his furs he could make his bed in a 


settler’s hut and was thus relieved of the necessity of depending on 
the scanty store of bedding in the homes of his pioneer hosts. He 
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was also supplied with skis, and whenever he reached some place 
where the road seemed doubtful he went ahead on his skis to 
examine the drifts. If he found the road passable he called to 
his horse which was so well trained that he understood his master 
and followed along with the sleigh. If the roads were impassable 
he left his horse and went along himself on his skis to render 
whatever aid, spiritual or physical, of which the settlers might 
stand in need. 

Okerson suffered untold hardships. No weather was a valid 
excuse for him to remain at home. Snow, storms, rain, heat or 
cold were all alike to him. Had he found it in his heart to be 
more careful with his body he might have lengthened the span of 
his life. But that did not agree with his conception of his duty 
as a preacher of the word. 

Okerson closed his work in Minnesota in 1880 to 
find still newer missionary territory, and from that time 
until his death, August 29, 1901, his life history is 
bound up with the Pacific Northwest. | 

In the meantime churches were springing up here 
and there, in cities, in prairie settlements and in the small 
communities where the deep forests were yielding to the 
axe of the community-builder. Through the efforts of 
Okerson churches had been organized in Grove City— 
reorganized after it had been wrecked through Indian 
raids—Cokato, Stanchfield, Lake Elizabeth, Fergus 
Falls, Eagle Lake, Minneapolis, and the NOE 
church in Pope County. 

In Minneapolis both F. O. Nilsson and Olaus Oker- 
son had prepared the soil and through the efforts of a 
layman, W. Malmsten, a Sunday school had been 
organized before 1871. November 8, 1871, the First 
church was organized with Pastor John Ongman as 
moderator. “The original membership was twenty-four. 

The history of this church and what came from its 
organization is a long one, were it to be fully told. Let 
it suffice, however, to state that the church moved from a 
small hall into a commodious church building at the 
corner of Sixth Street and Twelfth Avenue, where a lot 
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had been secured, largely through the kindness of Amory 
Gale, the secretary of the Baptist Union. When this 
church burned to the ground in 1885 the congregation 
proceeded to purchase a splendid Congregational church 
on Thirteenth Avenue and Eighth Street where it has 
worshipped ever since. 

It would be of interest, also, to follow the fortunes 
of this church through its various pastorates, when John 
Fang, J. A. Peterson, A. B. Orgren, John Anderson, 
Frank Peterson, O. Bodien, Carl Vingren, Erik Carlson, 
and finally its present pastor A. E. Sjolund have led it 
forward until it has a membership of more than a 
thousand, with three daughter churches, Elim, formed 
in 1888, Bethel in 1896, and Minnehaha in 1922. To 
Minnehaha the First church probably plays the role of 
grandmother, since it was mainly members of the Bethel 
church that made up its charter membership. 

In St. Paul, second in point of membership in Min- 
nesota, the work was begun in the early seventies, and 
the First church was organized May 18, 1873. John 
Erikson and O. S. Lindberg had been preparing the way 
for the church. John Ongman who served as moderator 
when the church was formed, became its first pastor, 
serving it from May, 1873, to August, 1875. Twice 
again, 1881-’85 and 1886-'90, did John Ongman serve 
as pastor of this church. 

Two other churches have been organized in St. Paul, 
the Central church, March 28, 1893, and Bethany, May 
14, 1905. Like the mother church they have prospered 
and grown strong in every good work. 

To tell the story of the work in Duluth, which 
began with the organization of the First church, now the 
Temple, in 1884; or the Isanti County group with its 
fringe extending over into Chisago and Kanabec counties, 
and the rest of Minnesota’s ninety-one churches is not 
possible in the space at our disposal. 
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Among outstanding men who have placed their 
imprint on the missionary work in Minnesota we cannot 
forget Olof Bodien, the genial companion and the 
golden-tongued orator, who spent nearly twenty years 
in the Minneapolis First pastorate; nor Andrew Blom- 
gren, the Minnesota philosopher, all of whose forty 
years of pastoral activity were spent in Isanti County, 
and most of them in Stanchfield; nor Olof Engberg who 
lived not for himself but for the cause to which he had 
given himself. Never did he delight more keenly than 
when he had discovered another candidate for the 
ministry among his “‘boys.’’ Nor would even the most 
sketchy story of Minnesota missions be complete with- 
out mention being made of Andrew Sisell whose pio- 
neering in the Red River Valley identified him for many 
years with the churches which in time grew up on these 
western prairies. 


Gilt ors 


In Chicago a new era of missionary activity begins 
in 1866, the church which had been formed in 1854 
having passed out of existence during the turbulent years 
of the Civil War. 

In January, 1866, a meeting was held in the home 
of J. C. Fasten, and the question of forming a new 
church was broached, since a good many immigrants 
from Sweden had arrived. Captain R. E. Jeanson from 
New York was present at this meeting and encouraged 
the organization of a church. For some reason, however, 
the matter was postponed, and the church did not come 
into existence until August 19 of the same year. At that 
time no less than three ministers had arrived from 
Sweden and were present at the organization. These men, 
who were all of them to play their parts in the Swedish 
Baptist advance in America, were Olof Lindh, N. E. 
Axling, and John Ring. 
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The number of charter members, according to Olof 
Lindh, who was present, was thirty-eight. A. G. Hall, 
quoting P. A. Hjelm, sets the number at ten less. 

At this meeting John Ring was elected pastor of the 
new church at a salary of $150 per year. 

After living in rented quarters for a time the church 
dedicated its house of worship, located on Oak Street, 
May 14, 1868. The building which seated some seven 
hundred people, was filled to overflowing on the day of 
dedication. 

In the great Chicago fire, October 8, 1871, this 
building was reduced to ashes, but the living church did 
not lose courage. A new house of worship was dedicated 
February 15, 1873. Later a new church was built on 
Milton and Elm Streets, dedicated in 1889. The present 
location, since 1912, is on Addison Street, near Maple 
Square Avenue. 

The pastors of this historic church have been John 
Ring, C. W. Segerblom, J. A. Edgren, Eric Wingren, 
Poe eundin, Joon Ongman, P: A. Hyelm, G. Arvid 
Hagstrom, Thorsten Clafford, Eric Carlson, and finally, 
since 1919, V. E. Hedberg. 

Other churches grew up in the metropolis on the 
shore of Lake Michigan in the following order: Second 
1874, Third 1882, Roseland 1882, Englewood 1885, 
Lake View 1889, Salem 1890, Austin 1891, Humboldt 
Park 1891, Tabernacle 1893, Elim 1899, Immanuel 
1907, Edgewater 1909, and Bethel 1910. The South 
Shore church is the result of a merger of the Third and 
the Tabernacle in 1926. The Salem church disbanded 
in 1922, and Bethel merged with Englewood in 1930. 
The present number of churches in Chicago is eleven. 
Other churches in the metropolitan area with dates of 
organization, are Evanston 1886, Berwyn 1895, Geneva 
1894, Hinsdale 1905, and Chicago Heights 1902. 

Other strong churches in Illinois are Moline, formed 
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in 1876, after existing as a mission connected with Rock 
Island for more than a score of years; Rockford First, 
organized in 1880, largely through the ministrations of 
L. J. Ahlstrom, with a daughter church, Elim, organized 
in 1917, Eric Rosen being the moving spirit; the Joliet 
church organized in 1881, holding the distinction of 
having enjoyed the longest regular pastorate of any 
church within the entire denomination, being served by 
Rev. P. G. Holmberg for not less than thirty-five years. 
In the west-central part of the state work was begun 
early. A church was organized in Galesburg in 1857, 
later to be known as the Altona church, but it did not 
persist. [he present Galesburg church dates from 1888, 
the same year in which the church of Monmouth was 
organized. Oldest of the present churches in that section 
is Princeton, formed in 1877, the youngest Kewanee 
dating from 1901. Other churches within the Conference 
are La Porte, Indiana, 1884, De Kalb and Sycamore, 
1888, Waukegan, 1895, and Kenosha, Wisconsin, 1904. 


Iowa 


In Iowa the number of churches is nine. About the 
turn of the century they were twice as many, although 
the present combined membership is considerably higher 
than that of thirty years ago. 

The only church from the earliest pioneer days to 
persist is that of Village Creek, unless Swede Bend might 
be added. After a period of faint signs of life the church 
was reorganized in 1891 and is known as Stratford. 
Kiron is next in order, dating from 1868. In 1874 the 
Western Iowa and Nebraska Mission Society supported 
J. A. Nylen as missionary in Clay County, South 
Dakota. He assisted in the organization of the Swedish 
Baptist church in Sioux City. In Forest City the church 
was formed in 1869; Des Moines and Burlington—the 
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present church, not to be confused with the organization 
of 1854—both formed in 1881. In Arthur a daughter 
church of Kiron came into being in 1885, while that of 
Davenport is the youngest, being organized in 1889. 
Among those that exist no longer are Boone, Clinton, 
Council Bluffs, Creston, Gowrie, Lucas, Meriden, Swea, 
and Marshalltown. 


reeong the Atlantic. Seaboard 


The church which came into existence in New York 
through the labors of Gustaf Palmquist did not retain 
its existence very long. At any rate it did not exist in 
1865 when Captain R. E. Jeanson came to New York. 

This devoted man had been converted and, in 1861, 
baptized by F. O. Nilsson. Because of his new-found 
faith he was deprived of his position as a sea captain. 
On this account he determined to leave for America. This 
happened in May, 1865. 

While yet in Sweden Mr. Jeanson had begun to 
preach the gospel, and after his arrival in New York he 
was ordained to the gospel ministry through the influence 
of Wiberg and Broady. He preached to his countrymen 
in Dr. Stewart's church and elsewhere. Supporting him- 
self by means of an immigration agency he spent what- 
ever time he could collecting the fragments of the old 
church, and winning others for the Lord. The work 
was extended also to Brooklyn. During the first winter 
he baptized thirty-two converts. Sometimes, according 
to his own statement, he had audiences numbering up to 
eight hundred persons. 

Captain Jeanson also visited Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Illinois, and, wherever he went, his main 
business was the preaching of the gospel. Finally he 
founded the Swea community in Iowa and through his 
labors a church was formed there. Altogether he baptized 
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ninety persons in that settlement. In 1894 he suffered 
a paralytic stroke which prevented him from further 
active service. He died May 30, 1920. 

But just now we are concerned with New York. 
December 22, 1867, a church was organized with thirty- 
two charter members and was duly recognized by a 
council representing Baptist churches. Captain Jeanson 
became the first pastor of the new church, but retained 
this position only one year. 

The work progressed well, and at the end of 1869 
the church had a membership of 138. 

During the first thirteen years of its existence the 
church did not enjoy the services of pastors who devoted 
all their time to the work. “Those who ministered to the 
spiritual needs of the church found it necessary, in addi- 
tion, to labor for their own support. The work con- 
tinued, but did not flourish. While it received a great 
many members by letters from Sweden it sent out almost 
as many to other churches. When Olof Lindh took 
charge of the work in 1880 it seemed that new life was 
injected into it. During his first year he received 118 
new members, and the membership rose by leaps and 
bounds. 

In 1883 eighty-three members from the New York 
church received their letters to set up an establishment of 
their own in Brooklyn. This church flourished, particu- 
larly under the leadership of Olof Hedeen who served 
the church from 1890 to 1896. Its longest pastorate 
was that of O. J. Engstrand extending from 1896 
until 1924. A daughter church, Ebenezer, was estab- 
lished in 1897, and another, Bay Ridge, in 1910. “The 
latter, however, left the Swedish ranks in 1928 and 
joined the American Association. 

While Lindh was pastor in New York that great 
city might have seemed enough of a field for him. But 
not so. On learning that there was a small group of 
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Swedish Baptists in Bridgeport, Connecticut, he went 
there and formed a church, the first in Connecticut, in 
1882. Through his efforts churches were also organized 
in New Haven, Meriden, and New Britain. In 1884 we 
find him in Jamestown, New York, and in McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, and in each case he left a church organiza- 
tion as a memorial of his visit. In the mining city of 
Antrim, Pennsylvania, he discovered another Baptist 
group, and there too he organized a church. In each 
case these new churches meant added responsibility, but 
there was a will to do, and a way was found to advance 
the work which had thus been started. 


In 1887 Lindh resigned his pastorate in New York 
and was succeeded by A. P. Ekman under whose wise 
leadership the church BIew: in stability and in favor with 
God and men. 


During his time as missionary in the Eastern 
Conference Lindh assisted in organizing the church in 
Wilmington, Delaware, in the ancient stronghold of the 
Delaware Swedes, January 12, 1889. In Philadelphia 
a church was organized two years later. It has never 
grown strong, but has persisted. Rev. S. Svenson re- 
sided in Philadelphia ever since his arrival from Sweden 
and was a tower of strength to the church until his 
recent death. 


In New Jersey churches came into being in Dover 
1888, in Arlington 1892, in Montclair 1895, and in 
Newark 1901. 


In Connecticut, in addition to those churches which 
were organized through Mr. Lindh’s efforts while he 
was pastor in New York, he was the means of organizing 
churches in Hartford and Bristol during his time as 
missionary, 1888-’90. The present church in Bristol, 
however, dates from 1910. Other churches belonging to 
the New York Conference are those in Waterbury, 
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formed in 1892 and that in Schenectady, New York, 
LOT: 

Since Olof Lindh left New York to assume the 
pastoral duties in Boston it is quite proper that we orient 
ourselves in this stronghold of ancient Puritanism. 

In August, 1871, Rev. Lauritz Johanson arrived in 
Boston, coming from Gothenburg, Sweden. He imme- 
diately began to work among the Scandinavian people, 
particularly among the seamen. The meetings were held 
for a time in a seamen’s church on Salem Street. With 
some interruptions he continued this work, cooperating, 
part of the time, with Mr. K. A. Ostergren who was at 
that time a student at Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 
In September, 1873, a hall was opened for the mission 
in Tremont Temple. January 16, 1875, a church was 
formed, but its members did not take their letters from 
the Tremont Temple church. Thus the Swedish church 
was technically, for a number of years, a mission to 
Tremont Temple. Not until July 21, 1896, did they 
constitute themselves a separate body. 

After the organization in 1875 Rev. L. Johanson 
continued as pastor and missionary until April, 1878, 
when he accepted a call to the Second church of Chicago. 
Among the charter members of the new church were K. 
A. Ostergren and A. Peterson, who later became very 
well known throughout the denomination as A. P. 
Ekman. 

During his Boston period L. Johanson had extended 
his work to Worcester, Lowell, North Easton, and 
Newport, Road Island, and other places. 

Rev. O. Lindh, who had just returned from a three 
year visit in Sweden, was called to succeed L. Johanson, 
and arrived in Boston August 15, 1879. But the very 
night following his arrival, Tremont Temple burned to 
the ground, and the Swedish church, as well as its host, 
was without a place of worship. Under these circum- 
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stances Mr. Lindh could not see his way clear to take up 
the work but went on his way to the Middle West where 
he became pastor in Moline, Illinois. 

Rev. Axel Tjernlund accepted the call and assumed 
the pastoral duties in Boston in the spring 1880. He 
remained until 1885 witnessing a period of healthy 
growth. Eric Lundin, John Westerberg, and Olof Lindh 
succeeded each other during the next three years, where- 
upon Mr. Tjernlund served another pastorate, from 
1888 to 1897. Then followed Alfred E. Lindberg with 
a service period of thirteen years. The pastoral terms of 
Mr. Tjernlund and Mr. Lindberg covered altogether a 
period of some twenty-seven years. During Mr. Lind- 
berg’s term of service, and largely through his influence, 
the church acquired its house of worship, an antique 
stone church known as the Swedish Temple. 

In Worcester a church was formed, November 17 
1880, under the leadership of Axel Tjernlund. All its 
charter members had recently arrived from Sweden. Rev. 
P. A. Hjelm was called from Sweden in 1881. He 
accepted the call and spent one year in Worcester, 
leaving in 1882 for Moline, Illinois. He was succeeded 
by Petrus Ostrom who was also called from across the 
Atlantic. His work proved highly successful. Under his 
guidance the first house of worship was built. The 
present splendid church building was erected during the 
pastorate of Rev. C. W. Anderson who served with great 
success from 1898 until 1908. At the present time the 
Worcester First church is the strongest church in point of 
membership within the eastern conferences. 

Many of the churches in the New England Con- 
ference are more or less closely related to the churches 
organized in Boston and Worcester. In 1880 Rev. 
Tjernlund organized a church in Bridgewater, Massa- 
chusetts. This organization did not persist but became 
the nucleus of the Brockton church which was formed in 
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1883. In Rumford and Providence, Road Island, L. 
Johanson, K. A. Ostergren, and Axel Tjernlund made 
visits, and a church was organized in 1881. Daughter 
churches of Boston were formed in Lowell and Cam- 
bridge, in 1895, in Norwood 1902 and in Lynn 1904. 
The Harlem Street church in Worcester is a direct 
descendant of the First church of the same city. In 
Manchester, New Hampshire, a church came into being 
in 1889, largely through Rev. Lindh’s efforts. In 
Concord, New Hampshire, a church was formed in 1894. 
The church of Quincy, Mass., dates from 1885, but was 
consolidated with an English speaking church in 1922. 
The result is a prosperous organization in the center of 
the city. Churches were organized in Gardner, in 1895, 
in New Bedford 1900, in Springfield 1905, and in 
Fitchburg 1912. 

In New Sweden, Maine, a church was organized in 
i871, out of a group of immigrants mainly from Jamt- 
land and Skane, Sweden. Shortly before that time 
Aroostook County had been colonized through the efforts 
of Minister W. W. Thomas who is regarded as a species 
of patron saint of that region. In 1904 a daughter church 
of New Sweden was formed in Stockholm, Maine. 


The Middle East 


In the Middle East Conference we have met Olof 
Lindh as the organizer in Jamestown and McKeesport. 
Both of these organizations have grown into strong and 
effective churches. Not quite so successful were his endeav- 
ors, as well as those of K. Molin and others, to establish 
churches in the Pennsylvania coal mining regions. All 
of these organizations came to be of short duration, due 
undoubtedly to the shifting population and the seasonal 
employment in the mining industry. The only church 
to persist in that region is Lanse, which was formed in 
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1891. But these losses have been more than offset by 
other churches, as in Cleveland, 1889, Warren and 
Youngstown in 1890, Erie in 1895, to be followed 
many years later by the church in Pittsburgh, organized 
in 1917 and for many years ministered unto by Dr. J. 
A. Selen, and that of Akron, Ohio, the youngest of them 
all, organized in 1919, during most of its existence aided 
by the General Conference. 


Eeaeeruger Sound Regton 


Moving across the continent we cross the tracks of 
Olaus Okerson once again. He arrived in Portland, 
Oregon, in December, 1880. Having done some prelim- 
inary work in Portland he went out to survey the field 
along the Columbia river and up the Puget Sound 
country. Here he found thousands of Scandinavians. 
He applied for aid from the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. This was granted. Now he was free 
to work according to the bent of his heart. How he 
went about laying the foundation for the future we shall 
permit him to relate in his own way. He writes as 
follows: 

I purchased a lot in Seattle and built a house on it. I traveled 
about and secured subscriptions in the form of lumber, nails, doors, 
windows, and whatever else was available. One Mr. Willard donated 
lumber for $300 and his foreman gave me $100 for the chapel in 
Seattle. Thereupon I began in Tacoma, bought two lots for $300 
and built a house on them. But for this I ran into debt. There 
was still no church organization either in Seattle or in Tacoma. 
Everything rested on me personally. 

Then I purchased a lot in Portland and a shed which I moved 
to this lot. Next I traveled about and collected money to pay the 
church debt. I wrote to the East and asked a good brother to come 
and take charge of the religious work in order that I might be free 
to make a trip to the eastern states and secure money to pay the 
debt resting on the churches in Tacoma and Portland. Liljeroth 
came and took my place. Personally, without salary, I went on 
my own responsibility through Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
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Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, and collected more 
than $2,000. Then I went back to the Pacific coast, paid the debts, 
and we had churches in the three largest cities in that region. 
Thereupon I secured N. Hayland for Seattle, and in Tacoma I 
baptized a Norwegian by name of K. Nelson who assumed respon- 
sibility for the work. 

The work has moved forward. Several useful and faithful 
brethren have come out here. Churches have sprung up. I am 
happy to see what God has accomplished on a new field where 
there are now thriving and promising churches. Glory be to God. 

On June 3, 1883, a church was formed in Seattle. 
Because it had some Danish members it was called 
the Scandinavian Baptist Church. G. Liljeroth became its 
pastor. It continued as Scandinavian for six years. When 
the church building finally grew too small for the 
audiences which congregated under the ministry of Knut 
Nelson, the church was disbanded and a Swedish and a 

torwegian-Danish church were organized. This organ- 
ization took place April 22, 1889. The church building 
was sold and the proceeds divided between the two 
churches. “The Swedish church purchased a new lot and 
erected a house of worship which was dedicated Decem- 
ber 29, 1889. F. O. Nelson, a nephew of the early 
pioneer preacher F. O. Nilsson, was called to assume the 
pastorate. 

Other churches have been organized in the course of 
time, in and about Seattle. Of late years, however, a 
new development has taken place. The churches of 
Pearson and Ballard, both of which had led a struggling 
existence, have merged with the Seattle First church, 
which at this time has a membership of more than 800. 
Dr. Emil Friborg has served as the pastor of the Seattle 
First church for more than a score of years. “The merged 
churches now constitute missions, and seem to be thriv- 
ing under the new arrangement. The Elim, a prospering 
daughter church of the First, was formed in 1910. 


The church in Tacoma dates from April 3, 1885. 
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It was organized under the leadership of N. Hayland 
who was at that time pastor in Seattle. Somewhat at 
variance with Mr. Okerson’s own statement, we read in 
the History of the Swedish Baptists of Washington and 
Western Idaho that Knut Nelson, the pastor of the 
Norwegian Free Church, was baptized by Mr. Hayland 
and was forthwith ordained to the Baptist ministry and 
called to serve the Scandinavian church which at its 
inception consisted of only six members, four Nor- 
wegians and two Swedes. Mr. Nelson continued in 
Seattle until 1887 when he moved to Seattle. There he 
served the Scandinavian church with much success for 
three years. Due to lack of harmony within the Scan- 
dinavian church most of the Swedish members united in 
forming a Swedish church, January 21, 1893, with a 
membership of twenty-six, which grew to thirty-three at 
its first business meeting. F. R. Goranson, a veteran lay 
preacher, was called as the first minister. Rev. A. G. 
Hall was called to the regular pastorate of the church in 
the fall of 1893 and served acceptably for three years. 
The work has progressed and the Swedish church of 
Tacoma is today a substantial organization. 

Most of the churches in Washington have been 
organized in the Puget Sound region, although some of 
them are inland. Those which have not as yet been 
mentioned are as follows, with their dates of organiza- 
tion: Bellingham and Cedarhome 1890, Mount Vernon 
1893, Spokane 1894, Ferndale 1897, Preston 1900, 
Everett 1901, Sunrise 1903, Hoquiam 1904, Hartford 
1911 and Puyallup 1920. In Matsqui, British Colum- 
bia, a church which is also aligned with the Columbia 
Conference was formed in 1910. In Oregon, the oldest 
and strongest church is Portland, organized in 1884, 
Warren organized 1907, Hale in 1909, and Cherr 


Grove in 1912. re 
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Or orn 


In California the Swedish Baptist beginnings are 
connected with the names of certain devoted men to 
whose sacrifices the thriving churches in the various parts 
of the state owe their existence. 

First in time was Gustaf Liljeroth who came to 
Oakland in the summer of 1884 after closing his work 
in Portland, Oregon. Through his efforts a mission was 
begun, and laboring in much bodily weakness he had the 
joy of seeing a church organized in Oakland in 1885. It 
is to his credit, also, that the first efforts were made to 
begin work in San Francisco. 

The second man to labor in this field was C. M. 
Nelson who began his work in Qalifornia in 1887 
after serving the churches in Burlington and Des 
Moines, Iowa, and in Clay Center, Kansas. The rest 
of his life was spent in California. For five years he 
labored in Oakland. In the meantime, through Mr. 
Nelson’s unremitting labor, a church had been formed 
in San Francisco, and when he closed his work in 
Oakland, in 1893, he went across the bay and served 
the church in San Francisco for something like two 
years. He had been preceded in the pastorate by Aug. 
Olson, the first pastor of the church, who began his 
service in October, 1899. A good many were received 
into the membership of the church through his efforts. 

Mr. Nelson did not give all of his time to the 
gospel work after he closed his work in San Francisco. 
But from time to time he broke away from his 
work as a healer of human bodies and returned to his 
real life work, the healing of souls. “Thus the churches 
of San Jose and Kingsburg came into existence largely 
through his labors. He closed his fruitful life work in 
Oakland, California, January 8, 1931. 

The great Southern center in California, Los 
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Angeles, rejoices in a strong church which was founded 
May 15, 1887, its first pastor being Peter E. Anderson 
who had just graduated from the seminary in Stroms- 
burg, and who appears to have had just one pastoral 
charge before he passed to his rest. Such men as W. A. 
Backlund, F. O. Nelson, Petrus Ostrom, John Friborg, 
V. E. Hedberg, and Carl Antonson have preceded the 
present pastor, E. J. Omark, who entered upon his 
pastoral charge in 1930. Next to Seattle, Wash., this 
is the strongest church on the Pacific coast. In 1920 
the Los Angeles church sent out the daughter church 
in Pasadena. 

The southernmost church in California, only a few 
miles north of the Mexican border, is that of San 
Diego, which was founded October 18, 1892, by A. B. 
Orgren who became its first pastor and served in that 
capacity until 1897. 

Two churches have sprung up in the San Joaquin 
Valley, Kingsburg, organized 1901, mainly through the 
efforts of C. M. Nelson. Its first pastor was W. A. 
Backlund, who served from 1904 until his death in 
1915. The Turlock church was established in 1908 and 
its church edifice was dedicated the following year. The 
first pastor was C. A. Nystrom. 

Most of the churches in California have shown virile 
power and are all of them in flourishing condition. 


fee = Middle West 


In the Middle West the story would be long were it 
to be told in detail. This, however, cannot be done. We 
can touch on just a few high points. 

In the Dakotas the work has prospered mostly in the 
south-eastern part of South Dakota. North Dakota saw 
a period of organization of churches in the nineties, but 
none of these has ever grown strong. Altogether the 
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number of members in the eight churches within that 
state is less than two hundred. 

In South Dakota effective work has been done in 
Union and Clay counties where the churches of Big 
Springs, Alcester, and Dalesburg are located. These three 
churches comprise more than one half of the entire 
membership within the state. 

The Big Springs church dates from the time when 
the early settlers lived in dugouts and sod houses. Many 
of the early settlers were Baptists from Sweden and 
desired above all things to reestablish their church rela- 
tionships in an orderly way. The church was organized 
in July, 1869, and that memorable act took place in a 
sod barn belonging to one of the charter members, P. A. 
Ring. “The number of charter members was seven. P. 
A. Ring was something of a lay preacher, and it fell to 
his lot to conduct services. Revivals followed the work 
and the church grew in number. The first baptism was 
held in 1872. A church was built in 1874. “Today 
it has one of the finest properties of any country church 
and a membership of about three hundred. A daughter 
church was founded in Alcester, in 1907. 

In Sioux Falls an energetic and active church was 
founded in 1883. Other churches are found in Lake 
Norden, Marvin, Ramsey, Strandburg, and Sun Prairie. 

In Nebraska the first Swedish Baptist work took 
place in the Logan Creek Valley, Burt County. Rev. 
I. C. Jones of Silver Creek interested himself in a number 
of Swedish settlers who had come to this community in 
1867 from Moline, Illinois, where they were members 
of the Rock Island church. From this beginning the 
church of Oakland, Nebraska, counts its origin. June 
24, 1869, the church was formed in the home of Olof 
Nelson. Rev. N. E. Axling, who had come from Rock 
Island, assisted them in organizing. Six of the sixteen 
who organized the church were members of the well- 
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known Palmquist family. One of them, Adolph Palm- 
quist, still lives at this writing, the only charter member 
remaining after sixty-four years. The present splendid 
church edifice was erected in 1918. 

One of the important centers of Swedish Baptist 
work was Saunders County. Here, in 1870, the church 
of Estina was formed on the treeless prairie, by seventeen 
men and women who were united in faith and love. 
Here, too, N. E. Axling served as the guiding genius. 
This church persisted until 1917 when removals had 
decimated its ranks to such an extent that it could no 
longer retain its separate existence. A good many of the 
faithful members of Estina formed the nucleus of the 
church in Mead which was organized in 1889. In the 
early days Rev. N. Hayland did much to upbuild and 
encourage the work in Mead, Weston—church organized 
in 1874—-and Wahoo, where the church was formed in 
1883. 

Another important center is Polk and Hamilton 
counties, adjoining and closely allied in interest. The 
early members in Stromsburg arrived in 1872 and 1873 
from Illinois and Iowa. July 12, 1873, they gathered 
themselves together in the home of one of their members, 
and a church was formed with N. E. Axling and S. 
Sundbom of Omaha assisting. One of their number, C. 
Lundgren, was called to serve in the ministry. Peter 
Carlson and Olof Peterson, the latter an old acquaint- 
ance from New Sweden, Iowa, assisted in the preaching. 

Those who had been charged with the work in 
Stromsburg went also into the neighboring Hamilton 
County where a number of converts were made. As a 
result a church, now known as Hordville, was formed 
in November, 1878. 

Two churches were formed in Valley, one in 1878, 
with twelve members, the second in 1892, due to the 
location of the mother church in the country. The two 
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were consolidated in 1917 and a modern church edifice 
was erected in the city. 

In Omaha, too, there are two churches. A Scandi- 
navian church was formed in 1869 by Rev. N. C. 
Jensen. ‘This organization was discontinued, however, 
and a Swedish church was formed, November 7, 1880, 
with C. Lundgren of Stromsburg as moderator. The 
South Omaha work was begun in 1886 by Rev. L. 
Arlander, and was carried on as a mission to the First 
church. The church was organized in 1896. Since that 
time the two have been working side by side. At present, 
in spite of an attractive church property held by the First 
church, the Second church appears to be the stronger of 
the two. 

The Gothenburg church was formed June 19, 
1883, by eight persons hailing from various parts of 
Sweden and America. This church has been consolidated 
with the local American Baptist church and has carried 
on a strong community work-in the language of our 
land since that time. 

In Colorado the Swedish Baptist work has been 
limited to three localities, Greeley, Colorado Springs, 
and Denver. In Colorado Springs the church has been 
disbanded for a number of years. The pastoral duties 
of the Greeley church, organized in 1906, are carried on 
in connection with Gary, Nebraska. The church of 
Denver, formed in 1886, is on a solid footing, being our 
only self-supporting church in that section of the country. 


Kansas and Mtssouri 


In Rev. P. Lovene’s “‘History of the Swedish Baptist 
Churches of Kansas and Missouri’’ the pictures of two 
churches have been brought together on one page: one 
is a sod church from the early days of Western Kansas, 
the other is the near-cathedral edifice, modern in every 
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detail, of the Broadway Baptist Church of Kansas City, 
Missouri. The two churches represent the contrast 
between the primitive beginnings and the development 
which our churches have enjoyed. 

There is a space of more than sixty years between the 
two churches, sixty years of constant growth. In a 
sense perhaps the two churches indicate something of the 
forward movement of the age. For the sod church 
represents a period when such structures were not at all 
uncommon; the solid stone church represents another age 
with its comforts and its new opportunities. 

The beginnings of Kansas and Missouri center 
around certain names. 

There is A. J. Bengtson whom we meet in Chanute, 
Kansas, in the early days of 1880. The Scandinavian 
Baptist Missionary Society had recently been organized, 
and Bengtson had been sent on his apostolic errand by 
that body. In Chanute he found the fragments of a 
former church organization, which had been formed in 
Neosho County, or more closely defined, at Swede 
Center, in 1869. Something had happened, however, 
and ten years later that church was no more. But the 
‘new church in Chanute, which began with twenty-eight 
members, was destined to carry through, and is today 
reckoned one of the really substantial churches within 
the state. 

But we ought to have made Mr. Bengtson’s aquaint- 
ance at a far earlier date. We meet him in Kansas City, 
Missouri, in 1868, cooperating with another Baptist 
pioneer, J. O. Drotts. Meetings were held in the First 
American church. <A small band of Swedish Baptists 
organized themselves into a church January 21, 1872. 
This church has grown under the guidance of an able 
group of leaders until it is today the strongest church 
within the two states. 

As for Bengtson, it is not easy to follow his move- 
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ments. When a church was about to be formed, one 
could count on him to be present, eager, active and ready 
to serve. 

C. H. Schogren is the second of the trio. Having 
come to America in 1873, he went to Kansas City, 
Missouri, in 1876, where he served the church as pastor 
for three years. 

In 1879 he and his wife are among the charter 
members when the church of Kansas City, Kansas, is 
being formed. Here, again, he served for a number of 
years, except that he went to Topeka in 1881 and 
labored there until the following year. When the church 
in Lawrence, Kansas, was formed, Schogren was the 
leading spirit. He was of the true breed of pioneers who 
labored with their hands in order that they might pro- 
claim the mighty works of God. 

August Johnson deserves a chapter of his own, but 
unfortunately we can give him only a paragraph. Having 
come to America in 1870, the loss of his wife led him 
to seek Christ. In 1877 he came to Kansas, and there 
he became interested in the work in the new communi- 
ties. In 1880 he was appointed missionary in Kansas, 
and from that time he went wherever the spirit moved, 
preaching and doing whatsoever his hands found to do. 
His eagerness to share of whatever he had, be it material 
or spiritual goods, was a trait which revealed his Christ- 
spirit and made him well-beloved wherever he became 
known. Being neither a scholar nor an orator, nor yet 
an organizer, he spoke eloquently through his good 
deeds. Hardly a community in Kansas where Swedes 
dwelt but had gladly received visits from ‘‘Kansas- 
Johnson.’ He went to rest in Sunset home, then in 
Clay Center, June 19, 1910. 

The strongest churches today are those of Kansas 
City, Missouri and Kansas, Topeka, Chanute, and Con- 
cordia. In the latter place the Swedish and the American 
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churches were consolidated January 1, 1926, and the 
new organization is working very harmoniously under 
the leadership of its Swedish-American pastor, W. G. 
Holmberg. 


Wisconsin 


The beginnings of the Swedish Baptist work in 
Wisconsin center about Burnett County. 

In May, 1869, John Ring grew tired of big city 
life and went to Trade Lake, Wisconsin, to take home- 
stead. A few other Baptist friends came to the same 
district about the same time, among others N. J. Nylan- 
der, O. Hake, and E. Lundin, all of whom were to play 
leading parts in the gospel ministry. 

Earlier the same year Lars Anderson, Gustaf Erick- 
son, and Gustaf Anderson had made the same journey 
on foot since they lacked money to pay their railroad 
fares. [hese men settled in Wood River, eight miles 
from Trade Lake. The original plan was to organize 
one church of the Wood River and Trade Lake folks, 
but the distance seemed too great, and they finally came 
to the conclusion that the better plan was to organize 
two churches, one in Wood River, where E. W. Erickson 
was elected elder, and one in Trade Lake, which was 
formed the following month with twenty members and 
with John Ring as its pastor. Shortly afterward this heroic 
group undertook to build a house of worship although 
they were so poor that three families had to live together 
in one small log cabin. “The new house of worship was 
dedicated Christmas day of the same year. 

Both O. Hake and N. J. Nylander loom large in 
self-sacrificing labor as the spiritual needs of their com- 
munity enlisted their services as preachers of the gospel, 
while they supplied their own physical needs through 
the labors of their hands. 

Next in point of time was the church of Sister Bay, 
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in Door County, where work had been started as early as 
1868, by Mr. A. Sjoquist, and later continued by John 
Anderson. The forming of the church was hastened by 
a visit in the community of A. P. Ekman. The church 
was organized under his leadership, July 19, 1877. A 
daughter church came into existence in Newport, of the 
same county. Both of them are enjoying much spiritual 
prosperity. It is worthy of note that the Sister Bay 
church enjoyed the ministrations of one pastor, Charles 
Wassell, for no less than twenty-five years. 

In Price County the Ogema church was formed in 
1880, while that of Prentice was formed eleven years later. 
‘The churches of Grantsburg, close to the Minnesota bor- 
der, and Marinette, bordering on Michigan, were formed 
in 1884. The work in Ashland received an impetus 
through visits by A. P. Ekman and O. S. Lindberg. Rev. 
Lindberg, at that time pastor in Ogema, was present 
when the church was formed, July 8, 1883. 

In Superior—formerly known as West Superior— 
six members united into a church in 1887. The guiding 
spirit at the time was Erik Beckman, who at that time 
served as state missionary in Wisconsin. 

Five churches in the state hail from the present 
century, East Balsam, organized in 1904, Kenosha in 
1904, Falun in 1909, Mason in 1907, and Newport in 
1928. 

Other churches existing at this time are the follow- 
ing: Brannan, formed in 1892, Clam River Valley in 
1897, El Salem 1894, Homestead 1895, Lake Nebaga- — 
mon 1894, Lund 1893, Oulu 1895, Westboro 1887. 
The Rhinelander church, formed in 1884 through the 
ministrations of C. E. Nylin and F. Linden, left the 
Swedish Conference some years ago and united with the 
American Baptist Association. 

The story of Wisconsin Swedish Baptists would not 
be anywhere near complete without mentioning the 
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labors of F. O. Carlson who was called to serve the 
Northwestern Wisconsin Missionary Society in 1891, 
and served for close to forty years, ably seconded by his 
wife whose interest in the missionary cause was equal to 
that of her husband. 


Michigan 


In Lower Michigan, as in so many other localities, the 
work began not as Swedish but as Scandinavian. The 
pioneer preacher in these regions was Rev. P. Jentoft 
who organized the church in Manistee, Michigan, 
October 20, 1872, with thirteen members, all of them 
Danes and Norwegians. He remained on the field nearly 
eight years. During this time he erected the first church 
building, mainly with his own hands. About 1880 a 
great influx of Swedes took place, so that they came to 
outnumber the Norwegians and Danes, and when Mr. 
Jentoft closed his work in the fall of 1880 a Swede, 
Rev. V. Pilblad, was called as his successor. In 1897 the 
church reached its highest peak numerically, the subse- 
quent reduction in membership being caused by the 
decline of the lumber business on which the community 
had been largely built. 

While he was ministering to his church in Manistee 
Mr. Jentoft found time to organize the church of Lud- 
ington, Michigan, in 1877. He also served the Luding- 
ton church as its first pastor. 

In 1880 three Swedish Baptists, August Larson, P. 
Olson, and C. Carlson, arrived in Muskegon. Informed 
that there was an American Baptist church somewhere 
in the city they made the rounds of all the churches of 
Muskegon seeking for a church without an altar. They 
finally found a church of their faith although not of 
their language. This original group grew to thirty within 
a year. Rev. Jentoft came to their assistance, persuaded 
them to join the American Baptist church for the time 
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being, and preached to them weekly until they were 
organized into a church in 1881. This church with a 
membership of more than 300 and a splendid property is 
now the strongest Swedish Baptist church in Michigan. 

Next in order to be organized was the church of 
Cadillac which dates from 1883, Tustin from 1885, 
Grand Rapids from 1890, reorganized in 1924. The 
church of Dalton was organized in 1891, Bailey 1900. 
Algoma, formerly known as Sparta, and Mapleton were 
both formed in 1903. 

The youngest of the Lower Michigan group is the 
church of Detroit which was organized in 1916. Fora 
number of years it was aided in its work by the Swedish 
Baptist General Conference. 

In Upper Michigan the Swedish Baptist work began 
in Norway, where a church was formed in 1880, but 
because of changing labor conditions it was later removed 
to Iron Mountain. The present church in Norway dates 
from 1888. In Daggett a church was organized in 1883 
out of a group of Baptists coming from Wisconsin. The 
Manistique church was organized in 1885 and is in 
point of membership the strongest church within the 
Conference. The churches of Ironwood and Menominee 
were both organized in 1887; Iron River appears on the 
scene one year later. Hermansville, which holds the 
distinction of being the smallest church organization 
within the General Conference, consistently retaining its 
organized existence with a membership of three, was 
formed in 1895. Escanaba dates from 1902, and Mar- 
quette from 1905. The church of Gladstone, which has 
enrolled itself within the General Conference during the 
last year or two, was organized in 1905. It remained 
within the Swedish-Finnish Mission Society until it 
entered the Conference. At one time there was a strong 
church at Ishpeming, but its members moved elsewhere, 
and the church has been disbanded. 


CEA PELE Ras 
MISSIONARY ENTERPRISES 


Home Missions 


P=WROM THE VERY BEGINNING the Swedish Baptist 
F work, in this country as in Sweden, partook of a 
missionary character. Practically all the work of 
the early missionary pioneers and all the endeavors of the 
early churches were either based on or aiming at mission- 
ary service. We have no record of any one of those who 
were in the forefront during the first decennium or more 
who satisfied himself with the labors in his own field. 
They all seem to have been untiring in bringing the good 
news to others, in places where the gospel light, as they 
saw it, had not yet begun to shine. Nor did the churches 
feel that they had the right to monopolize all the time 
and energy of their pastors as long as there were untold 
opportunities in other places to bring people to Christ. 
In accordance with this spirit of sharing we find that 
Gustaf Palmquist devoted much of his time to serving in 
the gospel outside of Rock Island. Moline was made a 
regular preaching station and frequent missionary excur- 
sions were made to Chicago and other places where his 
countrymen had located. 
In a still higher degree F. O. Nilsson’s work was of 
a peripatetic nature. It was no accident that many of the 
small churches that sprang up in Minnesota were con- 
nected, as to their organization, with his name. While 
his influence was at its best he was restlessly active. He 
always made the fields outside his parish his particular 
concern. And because he was building for the future he 
saw to it that where a small number of men and women 
77 
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had been converted and baptized, or where a group had 
immigrated from Sweden or moved from some of the 
older Baptist communities, churches were forthwith 
formed. 

Throughout those early years the leaders of the 
Baptist movement realized that there was simply no 
limit to their field of labor. No matter how far they 
extended their activities there was always more beyond. 
And toward that something they never grew tired of 
striving, these pioneering argonauts whom we call our 
fathers in the faith. 

The distinct home mission work which was carried 
cn in those early days was not done by the Swedish 
churches alone, nor by the unaided efforts of their own 
general organizations. Thus we have already noted that 
Anders Wiberg was supported as seamen’s missionary in 
New York by the Baptist Mariners’ Church, and later as 
colporteur and writer on denominational questions, by 
the American Baptist Publication Society. We have 
noted also, that Palmquist was supported in Rock 
Island, after the first pioneering year, by the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, and during his year in 
New York by the Baptist City Mission Society. F. O. 
Nilsson, too, received part of his very scant salary, that 
part, perhaps, which enabled him to move about in such 
a wide sphere, from the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Had he not been thus aided it is a question 
whether even his restless spirit might have been freed to 
such a considerable extent from his plow. and his land. 

Throughout the years of the pioneering period the 
work of the poor and weak churches, as far as they were 
able to support settled pastors, was supported by the 
Home Mission Society. Some of the churches which have 
now grown strong and independent will do well to 
remember the debt of gratitude they owe to that organ- 
ization. 
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But from time to time men were appointed and given 
support to carry on a larger work unhampered by such 
duties as naturally fell to the lot of local pastors. Thus 
it came about that the first student in Edgren’s seminary, 
the man who had constituted the entire student body 
during the fall term of 1871, Christopher Silene, held 
the distinction of being the first general home missionary 
in the western states, serving under the Home Mission 
Society for two years, 1880-1882. The gentle philos- 
opher A. P. Ekman followed him in that office during 
the next two years. “Then there was a break in the 
succession; for the next man to fill the office does not 
appear until 1892, in the person of A. P. Hanson. These 
three home missionaries proved themselves wise leaders 
and zealous workers. As organizers of the expanding 
work they did much to set the work in order, and in the 
perplexing questions that frequently faced the 
inexperienced leaders in the newly organized churches 
scattered over wide areas they were invaluable as stab- 
ilizers and promoters at a time when the means of 
cooperative action were few and when churches and 
organizations were in their formative stages. 


And there were others. Olaus Okerson had served as 
missionary to the Scandinavians of Minnesota, and what 
he did in the North Star State and in the Pacific North- 
west we have already noted. Olof Lindh was for two 
terms a missionary: the first time appointed and sup- 
ported by the Ilinois-lowa Conference, for a year 1868- 
'69. His second term as a general worker was 1888-'90 
when he labored as a missionary within the Eastern 
Conference. During this time he formed or assisted in 
the forming of churches in Bristol and Hartford, 
Connecticut; Springfield, Massachusetts; Manchester, 
New Hampshire; Wilmington, Delaware; and Bitumen, 
Kane, and Warren, Pennsylvania; and assisted in the 
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organization of the churches in Dover, New Jersey, and 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

But even during his periods of settled pastoral service 
Lindh was moved by the restless spirit of the home 
missionary. We have already noted how he was the 
moving force in organizing eight churches during his six 
years in New York. Altogether he presided at the organ- 
ization of, twenty churches and assisted when three 
others came into existence. 

While the General Conference had included the mis- 
sionary cause in its program not much was done in an or- 
ganized way until the Constitution of 1914 had been 
adopted. Thereby a separate and responsible agency was 
created for pursuing home missionary work in a more di- 
rect way, apart from such activities as had been carried on 
constantly through the Home Mission Society and a 
number of state and district organizations. 

For some time the policy adopted by the General 
Conference limited its work to those regions that had no 
state or district organization to direct the missionary 
activities. It is easy to see now that this policy limited 
the general work to the less fruitful and promising fields. 
Thus it came about that the Mountain states, Montana, 
Idaho, and Utah along with Texas became the special 
concern of the Conference. Much self-sacrificing work and 
the expenditure of much missionary money lie behind the 
upbuilding and maintenance of the churches in Great 
Falls, Butte, and Anaconda, Montana, and Troy, Idaho, 
but somehow the fluctuating population of the mining 
regions was not conducive to such advance as would 
make the churches self-supporting or strongly effective. 

For many years the work in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
was a favorite topic of some missionary leaders. Dr. C. 
G. Lagergren was especially enthusiastic in forwarding 
this project. It seemed particularly fitting that this out- 
post between the Pacific and the Middle West should be 
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established and maintained. Jacob W. Nordell came to 
the Mormon Zion in 1893, but his work was cut short 
by his untimely death. From time to time others came 
to resume this work. John A. Lindberg who was 
appointed missionary in 1910 and remained until 1913 
organized a church in 1911 and encouraged the building 
of a house of worship. Others followed him, but the 
interest proved fitful, the church was disbanded in 1930, 
and the church building was sold to an organization of 
another denomination. 

In Texas, too, a home missionary was maintained 
for a number of years. C. Silene, E. O. Schugren, G. 
Nygren, C. E. Wedholm and others served in that 
capacity. It was found, however, that the Swedish 
element, where it was most strongly represented, was 
being quickly Americanized, and that other denomina- 
tional interests had preempted the fields to such an extent 
that no strong Swedish Baptist work could be estab- 
lished. Still, churches were formed in Elroy, Austin and 
two or three other places. Only the Elroy church per- 
sists at this time. 

In Canada a growing number of Swedish immigrants 
had been flowing into the Western provinces during the 
last decenniums of the last century and the begin- 
ning of the present. Among them were a number of 
Baptists. Before the turn of the century churches had 
been formed in Kipling and Stockholm, Sask., and 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. In the province of Alberta several 
churches came into being in 1900 and subsequent years. 
It seemed that Canada was a field that ought to be 
cultivated. 

In 1906 aggressive work was begun with Fred Palm- 
borg as general missionary. Arrangements were made for 
cooperation with the Baptist Union of Western Canada, 
the Conference agreeing to contribute certain set amounts 
each year while the work was carried on under the direc- 
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tion of the Baptist Union which also contributed money 
for the support of weak churches and district mission- 
aries. Mr. Palmborg continued this work until the close 
of 1910. That the work which was carried on by him 
and under his direction was effective is evidenced by the 
fact that no less than six churches were organized during 
those years. But the work was not easy. “Tremendous 
distances had to be covered, and the scattered settlements 
required the expenditure of real self-sacrificial service, 
which Mr. Palmborg gave gladly. 

At Mr. Palmborg’s resignation, Rev. J. P. Sund- 
strom was called to carry on the work. He accepted the 
call and continued in the same pioneer spirit as had been 
manifested by his predecessor, until his advancing age 
made it necessary for him to withdraw, in 1920, after 
ten years of service. Mr. Sundstrom in his turn was 
succeeded by Rev. J. Paul Erickson who occupied the 
position of missionary superintendent until it seemed 
wise to discontinue that office and carry on with district 
missionaries, one in each conference. 

In order more effectively to coordinate and develop 
its home mission interests the Conference decided, in 
1906, to appoint a mission secretary. To this office Rev. 
G. Arvid Hagstrom, then pastor of the Chicago First 
church, was elected. During his term of service the 
Conference developed a stronger sense of denominational 
consciousness. Rev. Hagstrom retained his office until 
1909. At his resignation, to accept the pastorate of the 
St. Paul First Church, efforts were made to find a suit- 
able man for the position, but without success. Conse- 
quently no one was appointed to take his place, and his 
office was allowed to pass out of existence. In its place 
the office of Corresponding and Financial Secretary was 
created and was held for a number of years by the 
Manager of the Publication Department. 

In adopting the Constitution of 1914 the Conference 
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manifested a new conception as to denominational 
policy. Home missions became one of the fundamental 
activities of the Conference, and one of the main groups 
of the Board of Trustees received as its charge the duty 
of planning and promoting this particular branch of 
denominational activity. 


There was a special reason for this policy. The Home 
Mission Society, which for a generation had been sup- 
porting weak churches and had been paying the bulk of 
the salaries of the home missionaries, had now adopted 
the policy of spending a greater portion of its missionary 
money on the so called newer immigrants, leaving the 
older immigrant groups in a larger measure to fight their 
own battles. A broader missionary policy was adopted. 
The system by which the aid of the General Conference 
had been limited to such missionary fields as could not 
be supervised by state or district conferences was 
abandoned. The Conference was allowed to come to the 
assistance of any church that might be in need of finan- 
cial support when such action seemed desirable, and 
when it met with the approval of the state conference 
concerned. In accordance with this new policy mission- 
ary pastors were engaged in Upper and Lower Michigan, 
in the Middle Eastern Conference, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, Colo- 
rado, and Oregon. Furthermore, general missionaries and 
evangelists were appointed as itinerant representatives of 
the missionary spirit of the denomination. For a number 
of years P. G. Nelson, Carl Antonson, Eric Anderson, 
E. E. Hall, and T. Gideon Sjolander have been under 
appointment as general workers, with A. O. Lundeen 
serving specifically in the Red River Valley of Minnesota. 


Between twenty-five and thirty missionaries, evange- 
lists and missionary pastors have been supported wholly 
or in part by the General Conference, and during normal 
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financial times an annual budget of about $25,000 has 
been voted for work of this character. 

Among general home mission workers there are 
others who have not received their support from the 
General Conference, but whose labors should not be 
forgotten. 

P. Engberg is one of them. Arriving in this country 
in 1873 and a second time in 1881, he was appointed 
Sunday school missionary in the Eastern Conference in 
1889. For twenty-seven years he labored at this task, 
for which he was eminently well fitted, until he went 
to his rest September 21, 1916. ‘‘Uncle Engberg’’ came 
to be almost a tradition to the Eastern states, and a 
generation of Sunday school boys and girls bless his 
memory. 

And there is John Hedeen, who began his labors as 
a colporteur-missionary, jointly supported by the 
American Baptist Publication Society and the Illinois 
Conference, in 1907. During more than a quarter of a 
century he has been passing through the highways and 
lanes of the state of Illinois, Northern Indiana and parts 
of Southern Michigan carrying the good tidings into 
homes and halls and chapels. 

Nor should E. W. Olson be forgotten. Since 1910 
he has been engaged as colporteur on the Western 
prairies. For several years his field comprised Nebraska 
and Kansas, but for the last ten years or more he has 
given all his time to the Kansas field. 

Among those who have not been officially appointed 
we must mention at least one name, that of A. J. Free- 
man, known and well beloved as ‘““The Blind Evange- 
list."’ Having been converted within another denomina- 
tion he was baptized in 1904 by Dr. E. Sandell, who at 
that time was pastor in the Chicago Fourth church. For 
a short time he traveled with a Bible wagon, ‘‘Gustaf 
Palmquists Minne’ (The Gustaf Palmquist Memorial). 
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But his genius was not to be confined to a limited field. 
For nearly thirty years he has been traveling up and 
down the land, at first accompanied by his daughter 
Esther, later by his wife, but frequently alone. His 
preaching and his singing have been simple gospel mes- 
sages, and have resulted in the conversion of literally 
thousands of people, through whom scores of churches 
have been spiritually and numerically strengthened. His 
keen spiritual insight has more than made up for his lack 
of physical sight and has made him invaluable as a 
missionary worker. 

And there are others, many others, whose labors and 
successes would justly give them a place in this history 
were it possible. But space does not permit. And so we 
shall have to forego the pleasure of delving deeper into 
this subject. 


feorergn Missions 


As a representative of the foreign missionary interests 
within the Swedish Baptist ranks, one man_ stands 
unchallenged as leader and inspiring genius. No one has 
made himself more fully and wholeheartedly responsible 
for this work than did Dr. Frank Peterson, whose 
memory carried him back to the very first year of the 
frseechurch, in Rock Island, in 1852. One of the 
earliest memories was the baptism of his father and 
mother in the fall of 1852 or the early spring of 1853. 
Born in Sweden in 1847 he had come to this country 
with his parents in 1852. Some years later his family 
moved to Village Creek. There he was converted and 
there, in 1860, he was baptized and joined the local 
church. As a boy of sixteen he enrolled in the Ninth 
Jowa Cavalry and served in the ranks to the end of the 
Civil War. At the end of the war he learned the trade 
of a stonecutter; later he worked as a school teacher in 
Worthington, Minnesota. Then in 1870-’71 he studied 
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at the old Chicago University, and in 1876-’77 at the 
Swedish Seminary. For a time, while a student, he served 
the Chicago Second church as its pastor. 

In 1873 the Swedish Baptist church of Worthington 
was formed. Frank Peterson was there and labored 
earnestly for the new organization. After he had finished 
his studies he returned to Worthington to assume the 
duties as pastor. There he remained until 1881 when he 
was called to the Minneapolis First church. The nine 
years of this pastorate were exceedingly fruitful, between 
eight and nine hundred new members being added to the 
church. He was ably seconded, however, and greatly aided 
in his work by the labors of Miss Anna Sandberg, later 
Mrs. August Olson, church missionary, who went into 
the homes of the immigrant strangers and invited them 
to the services where the powerful and appealing preach- 
ing of the pastor made the way of the gospel clear and 
attractive. 

In 1890 Frank Peterson was appointed district 
secretary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 
From that time until his death, in 1929, he held im- 
portant secretarial positions with the various American 
Baptist missionary organizations. Still his interest in his 
own people never flagged, and to his death he was deeply 
engaged in the work of the Swedish Baptists of 
America. 

There can be no question as to the powerful influence 
of Dr. Peterson in firing the churches with zeal for 
foreign missions. The missionary sentiment grew 
mightily and the numerous candidates for missionary 
service which offered themselves as representatives of the 
Swedish-American Baptist churches testify, as no mere 
words can, to his powerful influence along this line. 

For the following pages, which form a review of 
certain missionary developments in Swedish Baptist 
ranks, we acknowledge our indebtedness to Rev. N. C. 
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Parsons, a former foreign missionary, whose address on 
Our Contributions Overseas in Jubileumsboken, 
published in 1927, is of interest and very illuminating: 

During the first three decades of our denominational life our 
interest in foreign missions expressed itself mainly in prayers and 
contributions in money. Of the former there was no dearth, but the 
poverty of our people in those pioneer days necessarily limited their 
giving. Those were the days of sacrificial giving rather than the days 
in which we live. 

The first great wave of missionary enthusiasm resulting in the 
going forth of men and women from our churches to distant lands 
was that created in the late ’eighties of the century last closed, by 
that zealous missionary propagandist, Fredrik Franson. His impas- 
sioned appeal fell with compelling power upon the ears and hearts of 
consecrated young people in the churches to which he had access. 
Numbers of them offered themselves for immediate service and many 
went forth with scarcely other qualifications than their enthusiasm 
and the zeal kindled in their hearts by the flaming though often 
erratic zealot whose words had stirred them. It was to be expected 
that many of these should be pitiful failures, and the suprising thing 
is that some of them had a measure of success and remained on the 
field, especially in China, for a number of years. Some of them, 
faithful unto death, earned a martyr’s crown and their blood was 
the seed of today’s glorious harvest. Others likewise moved by 
Franson’s appeals, offered themselves for service, but listened to the 
counsel of wise pastors and friends and sought suitable preparation 
for a missionary career. 

Soon there was a group of young men in our seminary who 
were looking forward to a missionary career, and their voices were 
often heard, along with those of the representatives of the foreign 
missionary societies, firing the young people and the churches at large 
to sacrificial consecration for the missionary field. Foremost among 
those whose voices were heard in behalf of the cause of foreign 
missions was that of Dr. Frank Peterson, the district secretary of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis. His appointment, his sane missionary zeal and his genial, 
confidence-inspiring personality tended to make foreign missions a 
Swedish Baptist business of first importance. Dr. Peterson’s part in 
promoting and directing our foreign mission activities, and his work 
in discovering and encouraging volunteers for the field can hardly be 
overestimated. 

Then came the time when the first from our ranks sailed away 
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to the Far East. Johanna Anderson went to Burma in 1888. Two 
years later Dr. and Mrs. Ola Hanson arrived in Burma. Mr. and 
Mrs. O. L. Swanson went to Assam in 1893, C. A. Salquist to 
China the same year. Hilda Johnson, now Mrs. A. L. Bain, went 
to Congo in 1895. Others went from time to time to these and 
other fields and new recruits followed in swift succession. Reports 
from those who had reached the field and the romance of their 
venture stirred the hearts and touched the imagination of the denom- 
ination. The first furloughs of the pioneers and their visits among 
the churches deepened the impression. Foreign missions was a vital 
concern of Swedish Baptists. It has been gathering momentum ever 
since, which is attested by a growing list of men and women upon 
the field and by increasing contributions of money for the cause. 


By far the greatest number of Swedish Baptist missionaries and 
among them some of the most successful, have gone out under the 
auspices of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. The 
number of those who have thus entered foreign missionary service 
cannot be far short of a hundred. 


Among those whose names have been mentioned again and again 
because of their outstanding ability and the record of their accom- 
plishments a few must be mentioned. There is Ola Hanson, who 
toiled for more than a third of a century in Burma and has to his 
credit the written language of the Kachin people, the translation of 
the entire Bible to that language, and the creation of a nucleus of a 
literature. There is O. L. Swanson, recognized as one of the ablest 
evangelists on the Assam field. There are the medical missionaries, 
Dr. Hjalmar East, Dr. Jonas Ahlquist, and Dr. Hjalmar Ostrom, 
whose medical labors have opened the way for the Gospel. There is 
E. O. Schugren, whose successful work among the caste people and 
his colonization ventures in South India have directed the attention 
not only of the missionary authorities, but also of the Indian govern- 
ment to his labors. And there has been Anna V. Johnson, for many 
years successful as an educator in the Philippines, and C. A. Sal- 
quist, who labored with marked success in West China until he 
passed on in 1911. Since then his wife, Mrs. Anna Salquist, has 
carried on both for herself and for her husband, forgetting her 
dangers in time of national troubles and maintaining the work 
throughout it all. And there is William Axling, son of one of the 
pioneer preachers, N. E. Axling, who has made for himself a name 
as one of the wisest missionary leaders in Japan, and Eric Lund, 
whose literary ability and linguistic genius has made it possible to 
enrich the literature of more than half a dozen languages with his 
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books, pamphlets and newspaper articles. Dr. Lund was for many 
years engaged in missionary work in Spain and later in the Philip- 
pines. Since his retirement in 1912 he devoted himself exclusively 
to literary work. 

From time to time voices were raised which urged the establish- 
ment of a specifically Swedish-American foreign missionary work. 
In 1908 a Swedish Baptist Missionary Union came into being, but 
nothing was accomplished through it. Some years later an agitation 
was started by men who were planning an independent work. Thus 
the missionary work in Spain and later in Siberia was started and 
received its support through churches and individuals whose interest 
had been aroused through personal appeals and newspaper articles 
published in the denominational press. An independent organization 
was. started and carried on the work for a number of years. In 
1922 the General Conference took over the work after the mission 
in Spain had been transferred to the Southern Baptist Board. The 
Siberian work was continued until the political situation in Russia 
made it impossible. But there were Russian refugees and settlers of 
Russian nationality in China, and among them the work was 
continued after the doors of Siberia had been closed to the mission- 
aries. For a time the mission stations and churches in Siberia were 
supported with money through the Far Eastern Baptist Conference, 
but finally even that method of carrying on the work was found 
impracticable because of the hostile attitude of the Soviet govern- 
ment, and the Siberian work had to be abandoned entirely. <A 
number of churches in Manchuria have been founded, however, and 
missionary work is being carried on through them. Rev. and Mrs. 
August Lindstedt have been the leaders of this work since 1925. 

Other men and women from Swedish Baptist churches have 
gone out to China, India, Africa, and South America under the 
auspices of other missionary organization. Best known, perhaps, 
among them, are Mr. and Mrs. Martin Ekwall, whose work among 
blind girls in China as well as their successful evangelistic labors, 
have greatly endeared them to their Christian friends both at home 
and in China. 

A departure from the missionary policy ordinarily 
pursued by the General Conference took place in 1932 
when Rev. and Mrs. Reuben Holm were sent out to 


Assam by the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
their support being pledged by the General Conference 
and the necessary funds raised through the efforts of the 
Young People’s Commission. 
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HE YEAR 1871 marks a new era among the 

| Swedish-American Baptists. In that year the man 

who was destined to lead the denomination for- 

ward in new endeavors returned from Sweden. In order 

to get the proper setting for the life work of this man it 
will not be amiss to supply a brief review of his life. 

To Axel Edgren and his wife Mathilda, a son, John 
Alexis, was born in their home in Elfsbacka, Varmland, 
February 20, 1839. His early education he received in 
his home through a tutor. He was sent, at the age of 
ten, to the elementary school at Karlstad. There he 
became known as a good student, doing particularly well 
in languages and mathematics. 

But young Edgren was not satisfied with the regular 
trend of the education which was being offered him. 
He conceived a strong desire for the sea, and about the 
age of thirteen his heart’s desire was granted him. Having 
given his parents no rest he was finally given the training 
that suited his taste. At sixteen he passed his mate's 
examination, and at the age of twenty he secured his 
master’s ticket with a high rating for both sailing and 
steam vessels. He had completed in one year a course 
which ordinarily required two, and in addition he had 
secured the highest mark for scholarship and a coveted 
prize for excellent work. 

For three years Edgren served as mate on various 
steam and sailing vessels, but he was not yet satisfied. In 
1862 he was in Stockholm again, at the Naval Academy, 
to pass his examination as instructor in navigation. After 
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finishing this course he went to America as a passenger on 
board a merchantman.. Here he met his younger brother 
Hjalmar who was serving as an officer in the Union 
Army. He promptly offered his services to the Federal 
authorities, and was just as promptly accepted. He was 
sent to the Brooklyn Navy yard where he passed his 
examination as a naval officer. He served in various 
capacities until the fall of 1863 when he resigned his 
commission. He reentered the service, however, the fol- 
lowing spring, with the same grade as he had held at 
the time of his resignation. He was soon appointed 
commanding officer on a small cruiser. Later, at his own 
request, he was transferred to shore duty and was put 
in command of certain batteries connected with the 
marine corps. Here he took part in the repeated attacks 
which led to the reduction of Charleston. He engaged 
repeatedly in sharp fighting and distinguished himself 
for his bravery and military skill. 

At the end of the war he resigned his commission 
once again, although pressure was brought to bear on 
him to remain in the navy. But he had other plans 
which did not harmonize with the proposed naval career. 
As he stepped out of the service he was never again to 
enter it either in the ways of war or in the peaceful 
business of a seafaring life. 

During a visit in America, in 1858, Edgren had been 
sought and found by Christ, had been baptized and 
had joined a Baptist church in the city of New York. 
Since that time the conviction that his true vocation was 
that of a gospel minister had grown upon him. He had 
spent the following winter as a student in Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Now that the war was over he 
entered Colgate University at Hamilton, New York. 
During this time he was united in marriage to Miss 
Annie Abbot Chapman. 

In a previous chapter we have called attention to 
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Anders Wiberg’s second journey to America. When he 
was prepared to return to Sweden he went accompanied 
by K. O. Broady and J. A. Edgren, both of whom had 
served with distinction during the war, both of whom 
had selected the gospel ministry as their life work and 
both of whom were destined to put the mark of their 
personality on the Swedish Baptist work, the one in 
Sweden, the other principally in the land of his adoption. 

On his return to Sweden, in 1866, Edgren joined 
with Broady, Gustaf Palmquist, Anders Wiberg, and 
Adolf Drake in laying the foundation for Bethel 
Seminary in Stockholm, which was to become the train- 
ing school for the Baptist ministers of Sweden. In 1869 
Edgren severed his offical connection with this under- 
taking and accepted a call to Uppsala, but owing to his 
wife's frail health he found it necessary to return to this 
country in 1870. On his arrival in New York he 
received a call to the First Swedish Baptist Church in 
Chicago. He undertook the work with characteristic 
energy. Under his leadership the audiences increased, and 
the church received numerous additions to its member- 
ship. His attention was turned also to the church build- 
ing which was greatly improved. Then came the fatal 
October 8, 1871, when a large part of the city was laid 
waste by the historic Chicago fire. “The members were 
scattered, and many were lost without a trace. But this 
misfortune could not daunt Edgren’s courage. He 
undertook to reconstruct the church, building as well as 
membership and congregation, and succeeded so well in 
his efforts that most of the scattered members were 
reunited while others came in and took the place of those 
who had been permanently lost. 

But Edgren’s pastoral labors were only a part of his 
concern for the people that he had come to serve. He 
conceived his duties to be more than local, and he 
adjusted his labors accordingly. 
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One great lack which Edgren discovered was the 
want of a denominational periodical literature. This 
lack made cooperative labor difficult. He determined to 
supply this want. 

To be sure, there had been efforts at supplying the 
literary needs of the denomination even before Edgren’s 
time. One might even say that Swedish Baptist litera- 
ture was of equal age with the denomination itself. 
Anders Wiberg who arrived in this country in 1852, 
undertook to give the denomination its literary founda- 
tion. During his first visit in this country he devoted 
himself to literary and colportage work. It was at this 
time that the pamphlet Are You Baptized? and the larger 
book Christian Baptism were published. The latter has 
appeared both in Swedish and English and was con- 
sidered a classical treatise on a subject which at that time 
engaged the close attention of religiously minded people. 
We can hardly over-estimate the importance of these 
books which were given our people at a time when 
doctrinal instruction was so sorely needed. 

An effort at periodical literature was made in Gales- 
burg, Illinois, when a paper entitled Frihetsudnnen* 
(The Friend of Liberty) was published from January 
1859 to March, 1861. Even at a time when the waves 
of denominational controversy ran high it seems that the 
style of this periodical was too trenchant, sometimes 
bordering on abuse of people of other faiths. Be the 
reason what it might, the paper did not persist. 

At any rate, when Edgren arrived in this country in 
1870 he found no periodical devoted to the cause which 
he represented. Nor did he find anybody either able or 
inclined to undertake such a job. Edgren had the ability; 


*Our authority is Oliver A. Linder in The Swedish Element in 
America, Vol. II]. Olof Lindh, in his Minnen states that the title of 
the paper was Evangelisten and that it was published by a man 
whose name he believed to be Kronsjo. 
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hence it seemed quite proper for him to make himself 
responsible for the task. 

In order to realize the seriousness of this undertaking 
we must remember the limited constituency among 
which Edgren was laboring. The Swedish Baptist 
denomination at that time numbered less than 1,500 
members. But Edgren did not hesitate, and in the early 
part of 1871 he began the publication of Zions Vaktare 
(The Watchman of Zion), a monthly magazine. The 
career of this periodical did not last more than a few 
months, however. In common:‘with a great many other 
undertakings it was buried in ashes in the great Chicago 
fire. But what was not buried with Zions Vaktare was 
Edgren’s zeal and forward-looking ambition for the 
cause he had espoused. In 1873 he started his second 
periodical, Zions Vakt (The Watch of Zion). He carried 
the responsibility for this personally until 1876 when 
he transferred it to K. O. Ostergren, who changed its 
name to Facklan (The Torch) which went out, how- 
ever, during the depression of 1877. 

But depression or no depression, Edgren felt that a 
denominational periodical was a prime necessity. Hence 
he began, in November, 1877, the publication of his 
third periodical, Evangelisk Tudskrift (Evangelical 
Journal), also a monthly. 

When Eric Wingren came to this country in 1880 
to assist Edgren in his various labors he assumed the 
responsibility for publishing Evangelisk Tidskrift. 
Under his hand the monthly was soon developed into a 
bi-weekly, and later, in 1885, into a weekly paper, Nya 
Wecko-Posten (The New Weekly Mail) which was 
known and beloved for a third of a century wherever 
Swedish Baptists might dwell. : 

Among those who have set their imprint on the 
faith of the Swedish Baptist denomination it is very 
likely that no one has done more to exert a solidifying 
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and unifying influence than has Eric Wingren. His 
paper went into every city, hamlet, and village where 
Swedish Baptists were found, and to all of them Win- 
gren translated his faith and policies in his own way. 
While other papers, one after another, were started and 
had their brief span of life, Nya Wecko-Posten, with Eric 
Wingren as its dominating genius, persisted. Being 
possessed of a strong personality and a sharp pen he 
labored on from 1880 to 1918, setting the pace for the 
denomination for the span of a generation. The wisdom 
of his policies may sometimes have been questioned; as 
for his influence in making others follow where he led 
there could be no question. 

Another venture into the denominational newspaper 
field was made in 1889 when A. G. Hall and Allfrid 
Sjélander undertook to edit and publish Misstonsbladet 
(Missionary News). This paper was transferred to L. 
J. Ahlstrom in 1892. Under his hand the name was 
changed to Svenska Baptisternas Tidning (Swedish 
Baptist News) and was consolidated with Ostra Vecko- 
Posten (Eastern Weekly Mail) which had been pub- 
lished by Axel Tjernlund and J. W. Hjertstrom. But 
the financial crisis of 1893 came on, creating a difficult 
situation for the new venture. The paper which in the 
meantime had secured quite a large circulation was forced 
to yield to the inevitable. Its epitaph was written in 
July, 1896. 

In the late nineties E. Sibiakoffsky started a young 
people’s paper Ungdomens Tidning (Young People’s 
News). A somewhat similar paper, Fyrbdken (The 
Beacon) was published in Minneapolis by John Ek- 
strom and Robert Larson. Both of these were taken in 
hand and consolidated by A. A. Holmgren, then in 
Burlington, Iowa. 

After some time the name of this paper was changed 
to Banéret (The Banner), and its place of publication 
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to Minneapolis. Having been made into a weekly it 
secured quite a large circulation list. Arvid Gordh, Erik 
Sjostrand, J. O. Backlund, and J. W. Hjertstrom each 
served his time as editor of this paper. In 1907 a stock 
company, The Banéret Publishing Company, was 
organized to set it on its feet financially, but even so it 
never quite succeeded in getting on a self-supporting 
basis. Efforts were made to have the ownership of this 
paper transferred to the General Conference, but failed. 
In 1911 Banéret suspended publication. 


In 1908 Rev. Erik Sjéstrand had started a young 
people’s paper known as Ungdomsstjdrnan (The Young 
People’s Star). In this undertaking he was later suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Arvid Gordh who in his turn, in 1910, 
transferred it to the General Conference. Under the new 
management it was developed into a full-fledged denom- 
inational weekly. Under the name of Svenska Standaret 
(The Swedish Standard) this paper has since then 
served as the official organ of the Swedish Baptist 


General Conference of America. Erik Sjéstrand was 
appointed its first editor, a position which he retained 


until 1917 when he resigned to be succeeded by Walde- 
mar Skoglund, with C. Geo. Ericson from January, 1923, 
as associate editor. While Mr. Sjéstrand served as editor 
he was assisted by Miss Rosina Widfelt as his associate. 
After Mr. Skoglund resigned, in 1931, to return to 
Sweden, the author of this book was elected his successor. 


When Dr. Wingren found it necessary, in 1918, to 
close his editorial career, due to failing health, the owner- 
ship of Nya Wecko-Posten was secured by the General 
Conference. Nya Wecko-Posten was then consolidated 
with Svenska Standaret, the names of the two papers 
appearing in the official title for a number of years. 


A small monthly of limited circulation, Sanningens 
Segrar (The Victories of Truth), published by J. W. 
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Hjertstrom, was purchased after the death of the owner, 
and merged with Svenska Standaret. 

A new venture, undertaken by action of the General 
Conference, The Baptist Evangel, a monthly periodical 
in the English language, was started in October, 1931. 
This periodical which partakes of the qualities of a 
young people’s paper and a general denominational 
journal, was for a time edited by Prof. Henry C. Wing- 
blade with J. O. Backlund as associate. At present the 
responsibility for its editorial fortunes are placed upon 
the latter of the two with C. Geo. Ericson as associate. 

Among Sunday school papers Duvoposten came first, 
published by E. Wingren from 1887 to 1905 when it 
was purchased by the American Baptist Publication 
Society and published under the name of Barnens Tid- 
ning (Children’s News) until 1909 when it was trans- 
ferred along with the Swedish Book department, to the 
General Conference. Its editorial care under the owner- 
ship of the American Baptist Publication Society, was 
entrusted to Rev. Henry Nelson who was also made 
manager of the Swedish department of the Society with 
Rev. S. Svenson of Philadelphia as assistant editor. 

After the General Conference had made itself respon- 
sible of the publication of this Sunday school paper it 


became known as SOndagsskolan och Hemmet (Sunday 
School and Home). Under that name it continued until 
December, 1926. Due to linguistic changes in the Sun- 


day schools corresponding changes in the Sunday school 
literature seemed necessary. SOndagsskolan och Hemmet 
was discontinued to make room for Our Youth which 
made its initial appearance as an English language paper 
in January, 1927. Since its inception it has enjoyed a 
very favorable reception in the Sunday schools. It is 
edited by Rev. C. Geo. Ericson. With the beginning of 
the year 1931 Our Juniors and Our Little Folks were 
added to the line of Sunday school papers. 
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From the denominational press there has also been 
issued for many years The Sunday School and Home 
Quarterly with Bible lessons and hints on teaching in 
Swedish and English. The Graded Bible Teacher of the 
Uniform Sunday School Lessons was a quarterly edited 
by Rev. G. E. Wallendorf for a number of years, and 
published for the benefit of the Sunday school teachers. 
It was discontinued in 1932 for financial reasons. 
Pingstliljor and Kring Krubban have been annual pro- 
gram publications designed to bring aid and comfort to 
those who have the responsibility of arranging Sunday 
school programs for the great church feasts, Christmas 
and Easter. 

The business name adopted by the publication 
department of the General Conference is Conference 
Press. In 1925 a property, 912 Belmont Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, was secured to serve as headquarters not 
only of the publication business but also of the mission 
department of the Conference. 

For many years Dr. Frank Peterson published a 
missionary monthly, Macedoniska Ropet (The Mace- 
donian Call), which no doubt did much toward creating 
and developing that keen missionary interest which has 
grown up within the Swedish Baptist churches of our 
land. 

Bethel Institute has had a number of special organs 
of its own. The Acorn, Seminarie-Posten, Bethel Herald, 
Bethel Evangel, and The Clarion have served the various 
interests represented by Bethel. 

The church papers form an important group within 
the denominational press, entirely too numerous for de- 
tailed mention. It seems that L. J. Ahlstrom, Axel Tjern- 
lund, and Dr. Frank Peterson were the pioneers in 
introducing this class of periodicals. “Today most 
churches have some form of bulletin or church paper to 
set forth their local interests in printed form. 
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In a class of its own among Swedish American 
periodicals was Hemmets Van, a monthly magazine, 
published for two years, 1902-’04, by Dr. Emanuel 
Schmidt and Rev. John Rosene. It was of a literary 
character with a religious leaning. It would have been 
well if a magazine of that character could have made its 
way. But the publishers were better writers and editors 
than business executives, and after two years of troubles 
and tribulations Hemmets Van went the way of many 
another venture in the field of periodical literature. 

Since music and singing form an important part of 
the public worship it has seemed necessary from time to 
time to furnish hymnbooks and enrich what has already 
come into existence. E. Wingren was the first to supply 
this need. In the early ‘nineties he compiled and pub- 
lished Fridsbasunen which served our churches as their 
hymnal for a great number of years. Then the American 
Baptist Publication Society published Valda Hymner 
and Triumfsdnger, the former for the general church 
services, the latter for use in Sunday schools and young 
people’s organizations. Through special committees 
appointed by the General Conference Nya Psalmisten 
and Fridsrdster were given to the churches. Both of 
these books have been published in many editions. Then 
in 1925, The New Hymnal was prepared and published 
for use where a hymnal in English was required, while 
The Little Hymnal was furnished to serve in tent meet- 
ings, evangelistic campaigns and on other occasions where 
a smaller collection of hymns might be required. 

Nor should we forget the individual authors who 
have done valuable service in enriching the denomina- 
tional literature with books or pamphlets. We could not 
begin to make mention even in passing of all the authors 
and of their products. A rather comprehensive if not 
complete survey has recently been made by Dr. J. E. 
Klingberg, in his Litteraturhistoriska Studier, and for 
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further study we refer to that book. We make mention 
of a few, however, that seem especially worthy of note. 

Dr. Edgren was very productive. In addition to his 
labors as pastor, editor and teacher he found time to 
write a number of books on theological subjects, some 
twenty titles in all. Some of these were used for years 
as text books in several theological seminaries. His 
Biblisk Troslara, Bibeln Guds Bok, Bibeltolkningens 
lagar, Eptphaneia, and many other worth-whiie works, 
testified to his untiring zeal and his painstaking scholar- 
ship. 

Rev. A. G. Hall served about the close of the last 
century as the historian of the denomination, compiling 
and publishing in 1898 and 1900 a comprehensive work 
in two volumes known as Svenska Baptisternas Historia. 

Dr. Ola Hanson, for nearly forty years a missionary 
in Burma, has not only published books in Swedish and 
English, but has created a new written language for the 
Kachin people. He has furnished them a back-ground 
for a national literature through a dictionary, a number 
of text books and finally a complete translation of the 
entire Bible into the Kachin tongue. 

Eric Lund, another former missionary, was the most 
prolific writer of them all. His books and pamphlets in 
Swedish, English, French, Spanish, and several Philip- 
pine dialects, numbering some two hundred titles, cover 
all sorts of subjects, historical and theological predom- 
inating. Through his trenchant style and his contro- 
versial tendencies he managed to call the attention of 
friends and foes to himself and his writings. His most 
permanent contribution is the translation of the four 
gospels into the Samaran tongue, the New Testament 
into the Cebuan, and the entire Bible into the Panayan 
language—these three languages representing so many © 
Philippine tribes. 

Finally there is Dr. C. G. Lagergren who has 
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summed up the resuits of a life-long labor in his monu- 
mental theological book Bibelns Grundldror. His thirty- 
one years of class-room experience have come to their 
full fruition in this work. Again there was his Fran 
Strids- och arbetsfaltet, which constitutes the memoirs 
of the author, containing not only his personal auto- 
biography but also his interpretation of that department 
of the denominational organization within which he has 
confined his life service. 

The literary endeavors which have their roots in the 
denominational life should not be considered by them- 
selves. Were they weighed merely as literary produc- 
tions many of them might not be regarded as of very 
great importance. But as means to an end they have 
meant much. As the printed page has carried the message 
of the men out among the people the denomination has 
grown in strength and influence. When Edgren launched 
his first periodical the sum total of the denominational 
membership did not exceed 1,500. During the next 
decennium its numerical strength increased to 3,600. 
Since then the literary labors have continued without 
intermission with the result that the denominational 
manpower has increased tenfold. Of course we recognize 
that there have been other factors at work, but there can 
be no question as to the influence of the press in promot- 
ing and preserving the religious life and the doctrinal 
soundness of the churches which it is designed to repre- 
sent. But in addition to the increase in numerical 
strength which we have noted, these years have been 
marked by the founding of old people’s homes, children’s 
homes, schools and hospitals, and have been enriched by 
a greatly increased activity in missionary labors and other 
forms of Christian service, the development of which 
could not have taken place with such vigor had it not 
been for the periodical press which had sponsored and 
promoted these activities. 
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church and the development of a denominational 

literature might have seemed quite enough of an 
undertaking. Not so, however, with Dr. Edgren, whose 
working program was limited not by an ordinary man’s 
capacity for work but by the needs to be supplied and 
his own ambition for service. 

‘Thus it came about that another major achievement 
was credited to Dr. Edgren. To him falls the honor of 
baving founded that institution which for more than 
three-score years has been responsible for the education 
and training of the Swedish-American Baptist ministry. 

On his return from Sweden, in 1870, and as pastor 
of the First Swedish Baptist Church of Chicago, he came 
face to face with two facts: first, that there was a dearth 
of able ministers for the growing denomination; second, 
that some of those who were thus serving gave evidence 
of lack of training, which greatly hampered them in their 
work as Christian ministers. He determined, therefore, 
that something ought to be done to give the candidates 
for the ministry a standardized training. We quote what 
he himself had to say in this connection: 

I had not been very long in this country before it became clear 
to me that there was great need of theological training for our 
Scandinavian ministers. We had a few who, though without formal 
training, were good men in the field, but in some localities we could 
not fail to note certain heretical tendencies within the churches. In 
one district the ministers had agreed that the proper thing to do was 
to appoint a bishop, whom the church ought to obey. In other 
churches such doctrines as psychopannychism, soul sleep, and judaiz- 
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ing tendencies had manifested themselves. When I noted all this and 
realized what a great privilege it would be for our missionaries and 
pastors to secure a more thorough theological training for their life 
work in general, and when I also felt the great need of ministers on 
the wide fields which were now whitening to harvest, I was fired 
with a strong desire to give to others what I had myself received in 
the way of theological training, and more, if it could be supplied. 
Hence I entered the theological seminary in Chicago, from which I 
also graduated. At the same time I began, at the invitation of the 
faculty, a course of training for Scandinavian students. 

This was the background which explains the notice 
which appeared in Dr. Edgren‘s paper, Zions Vaktare, 
in the fall of 1871: 


A theological school for Swedes and others who understand the 
Swedish language, and who desire to devote their lives to the preach- 
ing of the gospel, it soon to be opened in Chicago. The school will 
probably be opened in connection with the American Theological 
Seminary in this city. It is planned that this Seminary is to have a 
Swedish department which is to offer a complete course to those who 
desire to go out as missionaries among the Scandinavians in the 
West. In addition it will serve as a preparatory course for those 
who desire to continue their studies in the American Seminary. 

We invite most heartily those of our countrymen who feel that 
they have been called by God to the gospel ministry. The church in 
Chicago has pledged itself to furnish room, for the time being, for 
two students, and board for one. If our churches in other localities 
are willing to do as much we shall not need to do without well 
trained ministers in the future. We believe that in this arrangement 
we are beginning to see an answer to the prayers for many workers 
to be sent into the abundant harvest. 

J. A. Edgren. 


The first to heed this call was a young man named 
Christopher Silene. Along with two friends he had 
left Minneapolis to look for work in the South. Sickness 
overtook him in Mississippi, and when the time came to 
go to Chicago to enter upon his course of training he 
was in poor health and without funds. His companions 
sympathized with his ambition, however, and urged him 
to go on to Chicago, pledging themselves to stand by 
him financially. And so with a theological training in 
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mind young Silene arrived in Chicago in the early part 
of October, 1871. He came just in time to find a great 
part of the city in ashes. The church which was to back 
the school financially was scattered. It was even some 
days before he was able to locate Dr. Edgren. In the 
meanwhile he had a far from easy time of it, sharing the 
troubles of the fire refugees. One night he slept on the 
floor of a saloon which had been opened to the homeless; 
another night a pew in a church served as his bed. In 
the daytime he tramped the city trying to orient himself. 
Finally, through a chance acquaintance, he was able to 
locate Dr. Edgren. In this way the original faculty and 
student body of the Swedish Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary were brought together. 

In passing it should be mentioned that Dr. Edgren’s 
original plans had been to begin the work of the Sem- 
inary in the First Swedish Baptist Church, which was 
located on Oak Street. Some preparatory work had even 
been done to accommodate the projected school. In the 
meantime the faculty of the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary at the old Chicago University had been con- 
sidering some plans along the same line. When it became 
known to the faculty that Dr. Edgren was planning to 
provide for the training of Swedish Baptist ministers 
they invited him to share in the class room facilities of 
the Seminary. Dr. Edgren gladly accepted this invita- 
tion and changed his original plans accordingly, as far as 
location was concerned. 

Christopher Silene constituted the entire student 
body of the new Seminary during its first semester. After 
New Year the number of students was doubled through 
the arrival of Nels Hayland, and the course proceeded 
during the rest of the first year with two students. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the 
problems of the new institution had been solved when it 
was thus started on its way. Far from it! The church 
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which Edgren was serving had been scattered by the 
great fire, and a great number of its members had left 
the city. ‘The task of rebuilding and reconstructing fell 
on Dr. Edgren. At the same time the Seminary required 
his best endeavors. ‘Io his honor it may be said that he 
gave all there was in him, and more. In the spring of 
1872 his health was broken, and his strength spent. His 
physician urged him to seek a period of rest and change 
through a sea voyage. On his arrival in Massachusetts, 
where his family had been living since the Chicago fire, 
he had a slight stroke which emphasized the necessity of 
the rest he was seeking. 

Edgren’s absence lasted almost a year, but when the 
term opened the following fall the seminary continued 
its work. Silene taught Swedish, and members of the 
Union Theological Seminary assisted. Thus when 
Edgren returned in the spring of 1873 the school work 
was moving along. But he found his family in distress. 
His young daughter had died and his wife had found it 
necessary to look for work in order to earn her living. 
As for the school there were no visible means of support 
available. ‘“‘And,’’ to quote Dr. Frank Peterson, ‘“‘to 
look for any material aid from the Swedish churches at 
that time was out of the question since they were few in 
number and these few quite poor. Besides, there was a 
lurking prejudice against having a school training, which 
caused many to look upon the undertaking with suspi- 
cion rather than to encourage it with a cheering God 
Speed.” ef 

Among Edgren’s papers were found notations cover- 
ing this period. We quote in part: 

The situation appeared intolerable, but it had to be borne. I 
knew that God could quiet this storm. From the Seminary in 
Chicago I received a letter requesting me to continue the work I had 


begun. When I left Chicago I had one student; now there were 
four who were helping each other, or receiving assistance from 
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members of the faculty. I was compelled for the time being to leave 
my noble wife in New York and start alone for the West. 

On my arrival in Chicago the secretary of the Seminary, Dr. 
Bailey, brought me with him to Wisconsin. There, in Menominee, 
we met Captain Wilson to whom we presented the needs of preachers 
among the Scandinavians and asked him to aid us with money to 
continue the educational work we had started. The matter was 
placed before God in earnest prayer. In a few days Captain Wilson 
sent me a favorable reply. Thus I was enabled to return to Chicago 
to recommence my work in the school and to send for my family. 
This was toward the close of the school year 1872-’73. Fora short 
time J taught the brethren in the school, laboring during the summer 
for its further development, and began next term with seven students. 
God be praised for his good and wonderful guidance! 

In the spring of 1874 the seminary sent out its first 
graduate, Nels Hayland, who had had some previous 
training and had now finished a special course. 

In 1877 the Baptist Union Theological Seminary 
with its Scandinavian department moved from Chicago 
to Morgan Park, which at that time was a suburb outside 
the corporate limits of Chicago. 

In order to understand the spiritual and social genius 
of the Seminary it might not be amiss to review four 
principles which Dr. Edgren had adopted at the time of 


the founding of the school: 

1. Those who are to be admitted into the Seminary should be 
conscious of a real conversion and a call of God to the gospel 
ministry. 

2. The preacher should have as good an education as possible, 
but of all knowledge the most important is to know the Bible. 
Therefore we take up such subjects in the school as will contribute 
to true Bible knowledge, while the Bible itself, from beginning to 
end, is studied as thoroughly as time will permit. 

3. To cultivate the mind is important for the preacher, but 
to cultivate the spiritual life is still more important. Thus, while 
storing the mind with useful information of a Biblical as well as 
secular nature the spiritual edification must never be lost sight of. 

4. The relation between teacher and student should not be 
that of superior to subordinate, but one of real friendship and help- 
fulness, each remembering that One is our Master, and we are all 
brethren. 
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Through financial stress and storm the school per- 
sisted year after year. Captain Wilson who had come 
to Dr. Edgren’s assistance in 1873 repeated his labor of 
love for several years, although once or twice with much 
reluctance due to the fact that the Swedish churches had 
failed to come to the support of the school. Edgren 
personally was again and again very close to the edge of 
absolute want; but give up he would not. And so the 
work went on and made a place for itself in the program 
of the denomination. 

The first real encouragement from a denominational 
point of view was given Dr. Edgren at the General 
Conference which was held in Village Creek, Iowa, in 
1879. ‘There the needs for and of the school were 
thoroughly discussed and a committee was appointed to 
further the cause of ministerial education. Its member- 
ship was made up of John Ongman, L. Johanson, A. B. 
Orgren, L. Jacobson, John Anderson, H. A. Reichen- 
bach, J. B. Sundt, N. Hayland, and P. H. Dam. 

When Eric Wingren came to Chicago in 1880 he 
was immediately drafted into service as Dr. Edgren’s 
fellow-teacher. ‘This position he held along with his 
editorial and pastoral duties 1880-’82. From that time 
he devoted himself entirely to journalistic work. 

From the first the plan had been to serve all the 
Scandinavian Baptists in the matter of ministerial train- 
ing. But no suitable Danish or Norwegian teacher had 
been found until 1881 when N. P. Jensen, a former 
graduate of the Seminary, was appointed teacher in 
Danish and other subjects. 
| As time went on the need of an independent school 
was repeatedly urged. In 1881 a proposal had been made 
to collect funds for a Swedish school building in Morgan 
Park. Dr. Edgren was in favor of a Swedish Baptist 
school to be located in Minneapolis, Minnesota. The 
General Conference which met in Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
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in 1881, approved of his plan, and Edgren proceeded to 
resign his position as teacher in the Baptist Union 
Theological Seminary. The Seminary Board, however, 
did not wish to release him, but made him such attractive 
offers that he decided to remain and strengthen the work 
in Morgan Park. 

Dr. Edgren’s relation with the faculty of the Sem- 
inary was not altogether harmonious. They did not 
favor certain views which he held relative to the second 
coming of Christ. [he fact that Free Masonry was 
making strong headway among ministers and laymen 
irked him, and he spoke his mind quite freely. In a book, 
Epiphaneia, which he published in the early ‘eighties, he 
set forth his views with reference to the second coming. 
In this way a good deal of opposition was aroused 
against him, and this led to the formulation of new 
plans for an independent school. 

It does not appear that the question of separating 
from the Baptist Union Theological Seminary had been 
discussed either in the press or in the denominational 
meetings which were held in 1884. Hence it would seem 
that a group of private individuals were responsible for 
the plans which were engineered and carried out in this 
connection. ‘The first inkling that the denomination at 
large received of any impending change came in August, 
1884, in an article published in Evangelisk Tidskrift by 
A. B. Orgren under the caption “‘Now It Is Done,”’ 
announcing the organization of a new school to be 
known as the Swedish-American Bible Seminary which 
was to supplant the Scandinavian department at Morgan 
Park. The school, which was to be located in St. Paul, 
had been invited by the First Swedish Baptist Church 
of that city to make use, temporarily, of its house of 
worship where suitable rooms were available. [he plan 
comprised not only a seminary but also an academy and, 
eventually, a college. 
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In Evangelisk Tidskrift of August, 1884, we find 
the following notice: 


The Swedish American Bible Seminary was organized in St. 
Paul, July 30. Preparations have been made for opening the 
Seminary. We are to begin with the ordinary Biblical and theo- 
logical studies but plan, as soon as it can be arranged, to add 
academic courses. Ministers and others who are planning to devote 
themselves to the preaching of the gospel should write the under- 
signed after the middle of August in order that rooms and other 
necessary facilities may be provided. 

Prof. J. A. Edgren. 


The school opened for its first term in St. Paul 
October 1, 1884. The students were divided into three 
classes, five part-time teachers assisting Dr. Edgren. Every- 
thing seemed rosy. Financially the outlook had never been 
better. An endowment fund of approximately $30,000 
had been subscribed in addition to the current expenses. 

But in spite of every good omen for a prosperous 
future the school was not permitted to remain in St. 
Paul beyond the first year. At the annual conference in 
1885 announcement was made that one of the prosper- 
ous citizens of Stromsburg, Nebraska, John Ekeley, had 
pledged a donation of forty acres at the edge of town, 
and that the community had undertaken to erect a build- 
ing and turn it over to the school free of charge. Full 
title was to be vested in the School Board on the condi- 
tion that the Seminary remain not less than ten years. 
If the school be discontinued or moved before the expira- 
tion of the ten years, or unless another building had been 
erected in the meantime at a cost of not less than that of 
the original structure, the building and five acres of the 
land was to revert to the city. 

The offer was duly accepted; the land was properly 
transferred, and a three story building was erected by the 
city and turned over to the school which now became 
known as the Central Bible Seminary. 
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The move to Stromsburg took place shortly after 
New Year, 1886. Dr. Edgren and N. N. Morten were 
regular teachers with several part-time instructors. The 
school began its work in the new location with every 
prospect of a prosperous future. 

But trouble began brewing again. ‘The time for a 
quiet and peaceful development had not yet arrived. An 
unfortunate theological controversy arose within the 
local Baptist church creating a fatal division. Dr. Edgren 
and his fellow-teachers made themselves party to the 
trouble which, through the uncompromising attitude of 
Dr. Edgren, led to a division of the church and the 
forming of a new church which shared his views in the 
ratter under controversy. The peaceful development of 
the school was greatly retarded because of this situation. 
Edgren’s health failing toward the end of the school year 
of 1887 he found it necessary to seek a period of rest, 
and to attain that end he made a trip to California. 
Professor Morten was appointed to conduct the school 
until further arrangements could be made. Dr. Edgren 
had hoped to be able to return and continue his work in 
the fall of 1887, but his strength did not permit. He 
tendered his resignation, and closed his connection with 
the school which he had created and around which his 
interests had centered for sixteen years. He made his 
home for the rest of his life in California, and there, in 
Oakland, he closed his eventful career, January 26, 1908. 

The problem of filling Dr. Edgren’s place as head 
of the Seminary now faced the Board. Dr. E. Sandell, 
pastor of the Second church of Chicago, was called to 
fill the office temporarily. He accepted the responsibility 
and entered on his duties in the fall of 1887. The 
work was continued in Stromsburg for another school 
year. But it had become more and more evident that the 
_ choice of Stromsburg as the location of the school had 
not been well conceived. It seemed, at that time, too 
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close to the Western frontier. Furthermore the local 
church situation did not tend to make for a dispassioned 
and united school spirit. A situation had developed that 
required action. 

The action took the form of electing a committee to 
consult with the Board of the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary about returning to Morgan Park. 

By the time the General Conference held its annual 
meeting the committee had its plans prepared and a 
recommendation was offered that the school reunite with 
the Baptist Union “Theological Seminary, that the 
Swedish faculty be made up of three members, of whom 
two were to receive their entire salary from the American 
Seminary, the third from the Swedish General Confer- 
ence. Furthermore, it was no longer to be a Scandi- 
navian school. The Danes and Norwegians were to have 
a department of their own, an arrangement which proved 
very desirable for linguistic reasons. [he members of 
the Swedish department were to be placed on an equal 
footing with the rest of the members of the faculty. 

When this plan was presented before the Conference 
it was unanimously adopted, and in the fall of 1888 
the Seminary was back in Morgan Park as a subordinate 
department of the Baptist Union Theological Seminary. 
As soon as this arrangement had been perfected and 
mutually ratified, E. Sandell and N. N. Morten were 
engaged as regular members of the faculty. 

The same General Conference meeting took another 
important step, in calling Dr. Carl Gustaf Lagergren, 
then pastor in Sundsvall, Sweden, to assume the duties 
of Dean of the Swedish Department. After a lengthy 
correspondence and a visit in this country by Dr. Lager- 
gren the call was accepted, and the new head of the 
Swedish department was ready to assume his duties in 
the fall of 1889. 

When Dr. Lagergren arrived in this country he had 
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reached the acme of his manhood. Born in Ostersund 
in 1846 he had received his early education in Sunds- 
valls Elementarlaroverk and Ostersunds Hégre Elemen- 
tarlaroverk, from which he graduated in 1869. After 
he had held a position as private tutor and later as 
instructor in Sundsvalls Elementarlaroverk, he matricu- 
lated in the University of Uppsala in 1871. 

At an early age he had been converted and had been 
baptized and joined the Baptist church of Sundsvall in 
1862. He had been active in the work of his denomina- 
tion ever since. On the recommendation of Anders 
Wiberg he was called to the pastorate of the Baptist 
church of Uppsala the same year that he entered the 
University. This position he held until 1883. In the 
meantime he also pursued his university studies. From 
Uppsala he went to Sundsvall where he remained until 
he went to this country. 

Both in Uppsala and in Sundsvall he was actively 
engaged in writing. For a time he edited Evangelisten, 
the oldest Baptist periodical in Sweden. From 1878 to 
1881 he edited Predikaren, a monthly periodical, and in 
Sundsvall, from 1884 to 1889, Svdrdet och Mursleven 
(The Sword and the Trowel). Into the growing tem- 
perance movement he threw himself soul and body as a 
writer, speaker and organizer of “Blue Ribbon’”’ socie- 
ties. A number of controversial books and pamphlets 
issued from his pen during that period, some of them 
directed against the state church, some against the Wal- 
denstrO6mian movement. In all his writings he proved 
himself a staunch and able exponent of his faith, and 
a fearless champion of his denomination which was still 
far from popular in Sweden. While in Sundsvall he 
became the leader of a strong missionary and evange- 
listic activity, being at the head of an organization 
centering in Sundsvall but with ramifications through- 
out all of Norrland. Scores of lay preachers were sent 
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out into the towns and country villages after receiving 
the rudiments of a Bible training in a short-term train- 
ing school which Dr. Lagergren carried on during all of 
his years in Sundsvall. 

This was the man about whom the denomination 
was united as a leader of the Seminary after the new 
arrangements had been made with the Baptist Union 
Theological Seminary following Edgren’s resignation. 

With Dr. Lagergren assuming the leadership of the 
school a new era begins in the history of the Swedish 
Baptist denomination. ‘The spirit of unrest and uncer- 
tainty which had prevailed during the early years of the 
school had been laid, and a period of steady growth and 
internal development followed. In organizing the educa- 
tional program Dr. Lagergren was ably seconded by his 
associates, Eric Sandell and N. N. Morten. Both of 
them resigned, however, after a few years, to be succeeded 
by Dr. Olof Hedeen and W. A. Peterson, of whom the 
former retained his position until 1914. On the resigna- 
tion of W. A. Peterson, in 1906, Dr. Sandell was again 
called to resume his place on the faculty, a place which 
he kept until his death, in 1918. 

Another vital change took place in 1892 when the 
University of Chicago was founded and the Baptist 
Union Theological Seminary was incorporated into it as 
its Divinity School. The Swedish department was re- 
tained as an integral part of the Divinity School on 
approximately the same terms as had obtained under the 
Baptist Union Theological Seminary. For two years the 
theological instruction of this department centered 
around the University while the preparatory courses 
were given at Morgan Park. In 1894, however, the 
entire Swedish department was located at Morgan Park, 
in Walker Hall until 1907, and in Morgan Hall from 
1907 until 1914. 


From time to time plans for adequate endowment 
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funds for the Seminary had been broached. Before the 
removal of the school to Stromsburg considerable head- 
way had been made along that line, but it seems to have 
died away when the school failed to remain in St. Paul. 
Another effort was made in the early ‘nineties, sponsored 
by August Jernberg, a rising young business man, whose 
success in certain real estate ventures justified him in 
acting the part of Maecenas to the denomination, prom- 
ising a sum of $50,000 on the condition that the denom- 
ination at large do as much. Moreover he climaxed his 
generosity by undertaking to raise that additional amount. 
‘Then came the financial crisis of 1893. Real estate went 
into discard and Mr. Jernberg found his growing wealth 
displaced by considerable deficits. He was personally 
unable to redeem his pledge, and the funds already col- 
lected for the Endowment Fund went into the general 
collapse. Thus the hopes for a substantial Endowment 
Fund were crushed a second time, leaving the denomina- 
tion sick at heart, with little courage for again attempt- 
ing any venture of that kind. A successful effort was 
made, however, though in a moderate measure in 
connection with the preparations for the Golden 
Jubilee in 1902, when through the labors of Dr. Frank 
Peterson a Jubilee fund was collected. This fund has 
since then been increased from time to time, the proceeds 
being used for direct missionary work. 

Another financial campaign was started in anticipa- 
tion of the Diamond Jubilee in 1927, and considerable 
funds were then collected for educational and missionary 
purposes. Unfortunately some shrinkages in these funds 
have taken place through the readjustments in values 
caused by the business depression of 1929 and the years 
following. Only when normal times return will it be 
possible to tell the story of these financial readjustments. 
It is likely, however, that no human foresight could have 
prevented material losses arising from these causes. 
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A new chapter in the educational history of the 
denomination is forecast in 1903 and actively begun in 
1905. Or perhaps it ought to be traced even farther back. 
For 1903 was not the first time when voices were raised 
urging that institutions of higher learning be established 
to supply the educational needs of Baptist young people 
in Swedish America. The organization of 1884 was 
looking forward to an academy and a college. Dr. 
Edgren, in his address at the dedication of the Central 
Bible Seminary in Stromsburg, in 1886, stressed the fact 
that his program included more than a training school 
for ministers. “There, too, he was looking forward to an 
institution for general learning. But it was not until 
1903 that the plan really began to take shape. At the 
annual meeting of the General Conference which was 
held that year at Stromsburg, Nebraska, both Dr. San- 
dell and Dr. Frank Peterson urged the organization of 
an academy. ‘The Conference appointed a committee 
with Frank Peterson as its head, to make a survey. The 
committee reported the following year in Kansas City, 
Missouri, and the Conference instructed its committee to 
proceed with its work and organize an academy, to be 
located in Minnesota. As a result Bethel Academy opened 
its doors in September, 1905, with Dr. Arvid Gordh as 
its principal and the writer of this history as the second 
member of the original faculty. For its first two years 
the new school was entertained by the Elim Swedish 
Baptist Church of Minneapolis, which offered temporary 
office and class room facilities. As the school demanded 
more commodious quarters a building was erected in the 
St. Anthony Park district of St. Paul. 

While the new institution enjoyed an encouraging 
number of students, its economic situation was far from 
easy. A certain influential group headed by Dr. E. 
Wingren insisted that the General Conference was not 
properly responsible for the creation of Bethel Academy, 
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neither, therefore, for its maintenance. This agitation 
tended to make its financial going very difficult. Wearied 
by this constant adverse agitation and harassed by 
financial worries Dr. Gordh resigned in 1911. He was 
succeeded by Principal A. J. Wingblade who still holds 
that position. 

In the meantime the Seminary, too, was facing new 
conditions. The authorities of the University of Chicago 
who had borne the main responsibility for its main- 
tenance had insisted repeatedly that the Swedish Baptists 
ought to make themselves responsible for their own 
theological training. Finally the contract into which the 
Swedish Seminary had entered on becoming a depart- 
ment of the Divinity School, was broken, a cash settle- 
ment was made and the General Conference faced the 
necessity of caring for its Seminary. 

The problem of location became a very burning 
question. At the Conference in Chicago, 1912, nothing 
could be accomplished except to appoint a committee 
which was charged with the responsibility of studying 
the situation and bringing recommendations to the next 
annual conference. The Conference of 1913 was held in 
Duluth and marked the end of the differences. There it 
was voted to move the Seminary from Morgan Park to 
St. Paul and to consolidate it with Bethel Academy. At 
the same time it was decided that the theological course 
be extended to three years based on a full academy or 
high school preparatory course. 

The actual consolidation went into effect in 1914, 
a new location was found on North Snelling Avenue, 
and a new name, Bethel Institute, was adopted for the 
consolidated institution. As president of Bethel Institute 
the Conference elected Dr. G. Arvid Hagstrom, then 
pastor of the First church of St. Paul. Dr. Hagstrom 
had proved himself an effective leader throughout all of 
his public career, and this record he has maintained 
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during the years that have followed his election to the 
presidency of Bethel Institute. Dr. Lagergren was retained 
as Dean of the Seminary and Mr. Wingblade as the 
Principal of the Academy. 

In 1921, at the retirement of Dr. Lagergren, Dr. 
Arvid Gordh succeeded him as Dean. On his resignation 
from that office, in 1925, Dr. K. J. Karlson, formerly a 
member of the faculty of Clark University, was elected 
~ his successor. 

Beginning 1931 a junior college has been added to 
the organization of Bethel Institute, while the freshman 
and sophomore years of the Academy have been discon- 
tinued. 

In 1922 a Bible and Missionary Training School 
was added to the activities of the school, as an adjunct 
te the Seminary. The number of students in this depart- 
ment has been growing steadily. The total enrollment 
in 1931-’32 in all the departments was 219. 

Another educational venture, Adelphia College, was 
started in Seattle, Washington, in 1905, the same year 
as Bethel Academy. ‘This institution was set afoot with 
the backing of a number of prosperous business men. 
Dr. Emanuel Schmidt was made its president. A beauti- 
ful site facing Lake Union was secured, and two build- 
ings, Adelphia Hall and Schmidt Hall, were erected. The 
work was carried on for a number of years under very 
satisfactory conditions. But the institutions fell on hard 
times. Several of those who had been depended on to 
back the school were caught in the financial back-wash 
of the World War and could no longer continue to stand 
by it as they had done. As a result Adelphia College, 
which at one time had seemed so promising, came to an 
end in 1918. Incidentally it may be noted that Dr. 
Schmidt was added to the Seminary faculty in 1919, to 
succeed Dr. E. Sandell, and that he continued in this 
position until his sudden and untimely death in 1921. 
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organization to grow in grace and power without 

directing its attention to the poor and lonely. ‘The 
very genius of Christianity demands such service. 

And yet the Swedish Baptists had completed half a 
century of spiritual ministration before any organized 
effort was made to care for its aged men and women and 
for its orphans. The fact that this half-century had been 
spent in constant pioneering may explain the reason why. 

But the Golden Jubilee in 1902 must have been an 
occasion of heart searching and a test of strength. For 
shortly after those historical meetings one organization 
after another grew and flourished to the glory of God. 


I WOULD BE QUITE UNTHINKABLE for a Christian 


Rong berg.s-C hitdevens Heo 


The first undertaking that properly comes under the 
head of charitable institutions was headed by Dr. J. E. 
Klingberg of New Britain, Connecticut. 

Rev. Klingberg had served the church of New Britain 
as. pastor some three years when the great tests of his 
faith and love had to be made. 

The first test came in the form of a question, after 
a homeless little girl had found refuge in his home for 
three days and then had been discovered and appropriated 
by relatives. The question was: ‘“‘What about those who 
have no relatives?” 

The second test came one Sunday afternoon when a 
fatherly old Swedish patrolman told the pastor of three 
ragged and starving little chaps that he had discovered 
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and that had nobody to care for them. ‘‘And,”’ added 
the policeman, ‘‘they need somebody to look after 
them.” “Very well,’ said Rev. Klingberg, ‘‘I’ll do it.’’ 
The policeman tried to show him what a difficult task he 
was facing, with children of his own to care for. But 
Rev. Klingberg saw only his Christian duty; and so the 
three little ragged waifs were promptly installed in his 
home. And as one good deed leads to another, it did 
not take Dr. Klingberg long to find other children that 
needed care and Christian love, and to give them a home 
in the name of the Lord. 

Within a short time his own home became too small 
for the growing brood; so he rented another, and an- 
other, and still another. A matron was engaged to care 
for the orphans. Then it seemed wise to organize the 
undertaking into an association and incorporate it under 
the laws of the state. This was done September 23, 1905. 

Dr. Klingberg received scant encouragement as he 
started his venture of love. His church would not endorse 
it; for it seemed too big a thing to them. Among the 
selectmen of New Britain it was seriously discussed 
whether they ought not to take away the children; for, 
they reasoned, a pastor of a small church such as his, 
could not possibly be able to carry on a children’s home. 

Still he was allowed to continue. And he continued 
in faith, believing that God would provide. And so he 
carried all his needs to God—only to God. Throughout 
the thirty years that the home has been in existence he 
has asked no man for a penny. Everything that has been 
needed for his 1,000 or more children has come in answer 
to prayer. 

The present home is located on a beautiful hilltop 
overlooking the city of New Britain. More than 125 
children receive constant care, physical and sniritual. For 
all of this he has received more than half a million 
dollars. 
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In recognition of his charitable activities Rev. Kling- 
berg, in 1920, received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from the Bethany College and in 1928 the king of 
Sweden made him a Knight of the Order of Vasa. 

In September, 1926, Dr. Klingberg started a branch 
of his Children’s home in a dwelling house located at 
627 West Sixty-third Place, Chicago. This building 
has been placed at his disposal by his brother-in-law, 
Mr. C. J. Erickson. After undergoing extensive repairs 
this building was dedicated to the service of love for 
which it had been refitted, and placed under the care of 
Miss Mabel Klingberg, Dr. Klingberg’s daughter, who 
seems to have inherited the spirit and faith of her father. 
The annual expenses connected with this branch home 
has amounted to approximately $9,000. In addition to 
the receipts for current expenses a beginning of a building 
fund has been created and it is the fond and firm hope of 
its founder that the Chicago branch will soon have a 
home of its own. 

This branch has been incorporated under the laws of 
the state of [Illinois and is managed by a local Board 
headed by Rev. Swaney Nelson. 
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Nobody seems to know just when Rev. Eric Rosen 
began to talk of an old people’s home. But as the hair 
of that tall son of Norrland was greying, the matter 
became very vital to him. Eric Rosen was General 
Conference size, and for years there never was a meeting 
of that body but witnessed a new presentation by Rev. 
Rosen on his pet project. 

Then he received a fund for a future old people’s 
home to care for. In the Lake View section in Chicago 
Mrs. Edla Berg had been studying the question of such 
a home as Rev. Rosen had been advocating. As the owner 
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of a small bake shop she had occasion to see the seamy 
side of life, especially as related to old age, and so one 
day she interviewed her pastor, Rev. G. Arvid Hagstrom, 
and handed him twenty-five dollars as a very first begin- 
ning of a fund for an old people’s home. This bit of 
money found its way into the hands of Rev. Rosen who 
at that time, and for many years, served the General 
Conference as its treasurer. 

From that time Rev. Rosen found occasion to report, 
year after year, the Old People’s Fund, which somehow 
grew—a little. 

In 1902 the fortunes of that fund took a sudden 
upward spurt. Dr. and Mrs. N. P. Walters of Evanston, 
Illinois, had lost their only son. They had hoped big 
things for that son, but when he left them they desired 
to do something to make his memory live. And so, Dr. 
Walters went to interview Dr. Hagstrom, informing 
him that he and Mrs. Walters had decided to set aside 
$1,000 in memory of their son, and that they wanted 
this money to go toward an old people’s home, should 
the denomination decide to organize such an institution. 
This took place November 1, 1902. The same month 
the Fridhem Society was organized, and the following 
officers elected: Dr. Eric Sandell, president; Rev. Petrus 
Swartz, vice president; Mr. John Berg, secretary; Dr. 
N. P. Walters, treasurer. It seemed best to organize an 
independent society to care for this work; for it was 
known that in the denomination there were many who 
feared and many who derided the plan as visionary. The 
small group that met to organize on that November day 
had faith in the undertaking. The following January 
another meeting was convened for the purpose of incor- 
porating the new society. Its corporate name came to 
be ‘‘Home of Rest, Swedish Baptist Home for the Aged, 


Fridhem.”’ 
In February, 1905, the home was opened at 236 
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Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, in a rented house, with 
Mrs. Charles Palm as matron. The first inmate had 
arrived even before the date of opening. Within five 
months of its opening the home had nine members. 

To promote the work of the new home Rev. C. J. 
Almquist was called. He began the work in May, 1905, 
and continued until 1911, when ill health made a change 
of climate and occupation necessary. 

The rented quarters soon became inadequate, and it 
‘became necessary to seek for a permanent location. 
Morgan Park, near the Theological Seminary, was 
finally decided on, and a spacious site was secured at a 
price of $4,500. The next year a building was erected, 
with N. P. Severin as builder. In 1914 a North wing 
was added, and in 1919 a South wing. With these 
additions completed the value of the home was estimated 
at $146,416.85. This figure includes buildings, 
srounds, and securities, at cost. 

The home, at the time of its founding adopted a 
scale, according to which new members were to be 
admitted. Those aged sixty to sixty-five were to pay 
$300.00; sixty-five to seventy, $250.00; seventy to 
seventy-five $200.00; above seventy-five $150.00. 

Since these charges were evidently far below the cost 
of maintenance it became necessary some years ago, to 
raise the minimum admission fee to $1,000, or more, if 
the applicant had other property. However, even these 
rules have been made elastic when needy cases have re- 
quired special consideration. 

The following superintendents and matrons have 
served from the time of organization until the present 
time: Rev. and Mrs. Chas. Palm from 1905 until June, 
1907, and again from 1916 till 1924; Miss Carrie 
Rosenquist 1907-’12; Rev. and Mrs. O. Ellison 1912- 
"16; Rev. and Mrs. Albert Rose from September, 1924. ~ 

The present number of inmates is fifty-five. 
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Sunset Home 


Like most institutions Sunset Home grew up in the 
mind of one man before it took concrete form. In the 
case of Sunset Home it was Dr. August Johnson who 
recognized the need for such a home and gave the first 
impetus for its realization. 


After a long period of years of incessant service Rev. 
Johnson realized that his own old age was fast approach- 
ing. He was alone in the world and the problem of his 
own future may have occurred to him, if such a question 
could ever occur to such an other-worldly man. At any 
rate he broached the subject to some friends and pledged 
a donation of $100 if the home became a reality. 


The first meeting for the purpose of considering the 
advisability and feasability of creating an old people’s 
home was held in Rev. A. G. Lagerquist’s home in 
Chanute, Kansas, on February 18, 1905. A fund 
amounting to $625 was subscribed at that time. At a 
later meeting the same year it was decided to organize 
and incorporate the institution in Kansas under the name 
of Sunset Home Society. The acts of incorporation were 
secured before the end of that year. 

The first location for Sunset Home was in Clay 
Center, Kansas, where a house was purchased. In 1911 
the home was moved to Concordia, where a fine site had 
been offered by a citizen of that community. A building 
was erected to accommodate twenty-eight people, the 
thought being mainly to provide for Baptist people of 
Swedish blood. 

In 1921 the program of the home was greatly 
enlarged by extending to the Kansas Baptist State Con- 
vention an invitation to share the institution with the 
Swedish Baptists. The invitation was accepted, and a 
second unit was added tothe home, doubling its capacity. 
The new addition was dedicated November 30, 1924. 
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‘The old building, too, was remodeled and modernized, 
and a central heating plan was installed. . 

The Home is managed by a Board of Directors com- 
posed of fifteen members, eight of whom are to be 
appointed by the Kansas Swedish Baptist Conference. 
The purpose of the Home from that time on is to receive 
and care for any worthy people regardless of nationality. 

The Home occupies eight acres of ground on what is 
known as Sunset Hill, commanding a beautiful view 
over fertile fields, the city of Concordia, and the Repub- 
lican River. “The complex consists of three main build- 
ings, two erected for the Home and one for the Concor- 
dia Hospital which was opened in 1920 and was 
managed by the Concordia Home Society, but which is 
not at present in operation. At the latest report avail- 
able the Home cared for fifty-five aged people, about one 
half of whom are Swedish Baptists. 

The Home is supported through entrance fees, dona- 
tions, annuities, and by friends of the institution who 
remember it in their wills. 

For many years the home was managed by Rev. Fred 
Carlson, then for a shorter period by Rev. Robert Lar- 
son. Its present head is Rev. J. Paul Erickson. 


Elim Pack 


The first public expression for the need of a home 
for the aged on the Atlantic seaboard was made at the 
New York Conference, held in Brooklyn, New York, in 
1906. The prime movers were the late O. J. Engstrand 
and Rev. Emil Friborg, now in Seattle, Washington. On 
that occasion a committee was appointed, consisting of 
Revs. Engstrand and Friborg and Messrs. Berg and Pehr 
Behring. The charge of this committee was to make 
what investigations were necessary relative to the matter. 

By the following year the plans had ripened suffi- 
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ciently to make an organization seem advisable. At the 
Conference meeting held in New York June 19, 1907, 
an association was organized with a view to promoting 
the plans for a home of rest. This association was duly 
incorporated under the laws of the state of Connecticut 
under the name of The Swedish Baptist Home of Rest, 
Elim Park, Incorporated.”’ 

On May 22, 1907, the day following the date of 
incorporation, an eighty acre farm, beautifully located 
on the banks of the Housatonic River, near Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, was purchased for a consideration of 
$10,000. Part of the land was under cultivation, part 
wooded. 

Elim Park was dedicated June 23, 1907. Miss Mary 
Meiby, for many years home missionary in New York, 
was elected supervisor, in which capacity she served for 
twelve years. She was succeeded by Rev. Emil Lind- 
strom for one year, by Rev. John Vidberg for two years, 
and by Miss Emma Larson for another two years. In 
1922 Rev. G. W. Lindstrom began his work as super- 
intendent and Mrs. Lindstrom as matron. They served 
in that capacity until 1932 when Mr. and Mrs. A. B. 
Friberg succeeded them as superintendent and matron. 

The institution has two large buildings with accom- 
modations for forty regular members. The total annual 
running expenses at present amount to some $15,000. 

In addition to serving as a home for the aged Elim 
Park has become a popular resort and vacation spot with 
camping facilities for boys and girls. Every summer 
largely attended assemblies for young folks are held on 
its grounds, and many week-end parties make it a desir- 
able objective. 

The value of the Elim Park property is estimated at 
$50,000, but plans have been laid, and money sub- 
scribed for an addition, a modern fire-proof building 
with rooms for seventy-five permanent members. 
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This institution, officially known as the Swedish 
Baptist Pacific Home, is the newest of.the homes for the 
aged. It was founded July 1, 1919, and was incorpo- 
rated in October of the same year. A temporary home 
was opened at 222 West Forty-first Street, Los Angeles. 
The first building at the permanent location, 3835 Ver- 
dugo Road, Los Angeles, was opened in October, 1922. 
An additional wing was ready for occupancy in Novem- 
ber, 1928: 

Rev. C. J. Almquist whose name is so closely linked 
up with Fridhem also had much to do with the founding 
of Pacific Home. While he was serving the California 
Conference as missionary in the Southern part of the 
state it fell to his share to collect a fund of some $12,000 
as a missionary endowment fund. While engaged in this 
work he received from interested friends a small nest egg 
for a Swedish Old People’s Home. 

In 1918 Mrs. C. Volland of Los Angeles donated a 
large residence at 222 West Forty-first Street where the 
temporary Home was located. Here the first members 
of the home were received in the latter part of the fol- 
lowing year. 

Since Pacific Home was to serve the entire West 
Coast the question as to permanent location became quite 
acute when it became evident that the first quarters had 
been outgrown. Some voices were insistent that the 
Home should be located in Washington or Oregon, while 
others preferred the milder and more equable climate of 
Southern California. After much discussion Los Angeles 
became the final choice. 

After a careful survey the Board succeeded in securing 
two acres of land on Verdugo Road within the city 
limits of Los Angeles, but not far from Pasadena, Eagle 
Rock and Glendale. This property was purchased at 
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what has been recognized as an exceptionally low price, 
$7,000. A few years later it would no doubt have cost 
many times that amount. On this land the buildings 
already mentioned were erected. 

In 1925, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. Ekman, by agreement 
with the Board erected a bungalow on the home grounds 
to be occupied by them as long as they lived, and after- 
ward to revert to the Home. Rev. Ekman has since that 
time passed on to his rest, but Mrs. Ekman still occupies 
her home next to the big building. 

In 1927 an additional parcel of ground was pur- 
chased and added to the home grounds. 

The Home is owned and managed by the Home 
Association consisting of members of Swedish Baptists 
churches on the Pacific Coast. Each member pays a 
minimum membership of $100 either at once or in ten 
annual installments. Only members are entitled to vote 
on the affairs of the Home. 

During the first ten years of its existence the Home 
received from all sources, membership fees, individual 
gifts and entrance fees a total of $141,834.65, a good 
portion of which has been expended on land and build- 
ings. The estimated value of the Home is $124,000. 

Rev. and Mrs. Nels Lidney have served Pacific Home 
as superintendent and matron for a number of years with 
the exception of one year’s leave of absence when Rev. 
C. A. Aldeen served in Rev. Mr. Lidney’s place. 

The Home has room for forty-two inmates. Since its 
founding fifty persons have been admitted. 


Peeripwesitern Hospital-Association 


The Mounds Park Sanitarium, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
came into being in 1906 through the energetic promotion 
of Dr. Robert Earl seconded by Dr. Frank Peterson and 
other Swedish Baptist leaders. Later Dr. George Earl 
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became actively associated with this venture. An enlarged 
program in 1922 involved the purchase of the Merriam 
Park Hospital and the Midway Hospital as well as the 
change of the name of the organization to The North- 
western Baptist Hospital Association. A large and strictly 
modern hospital building was later erected, taking the 
place of the two smaller Midway units. Of late the 
Association has enlisted the interest of the general Baptist 
constituency of the Northwest in this undertaking. 


GH tr ERs ob X.. 
CONFERENCES 


Swedish Baptists in America in a common cause 
and in cooperative action is the Swedish Baptist 
General Conference of America. 

While it may be successfully argued that efforts at 
organizing a general conference were made as early as 
1856 we shall satisfy ourselves in this connection with 
the indisputable fact that the present organization dates 
from June 12-14, 1879, when a meeting of representa- 
tives from all the Swedish Baptist churches in America 
had been called at Village Creek, Iowa. Rev. John Ong- 
man, at that time pastor in Chicago, was the presiding 
officer and Rev. A. P. Ekman the recording secretary. 

The name of the Conference during its early years 
was the Scandinavian Baptist General Conference. This 
was due to the fact that the cooperation between the 
Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian Baptists was a good 
‘deal closer in those early days than has been the case 
later on. 

The considerations for organizing the Conference 
were stated in the following lines: 

“1. The importance of a solid organization of the 
Scandinavian Baptists of the Northwest: 

a) We have a common missionary task among our 
own people. . 

b) This task cannot be properly pursued without 
an effective organization. 

2. The best way to arrive at this organization: 

a) To support an itinerant missionary whose aim 
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and purpose shall be to locate our countrymen and preach 
the gospel to them, especially in places where there is no 
church organization; to look for Baptists who have 
recently immigrated and form them into churches where 
that is practicable, and give them whatever information 
may be needed regarding our organized work in this 
country. 

b) To circulate our denominational paper and 
other sound literature, give information about our 
denominational school and seek to awaken our churches 
to greater zeal for our faith and for the welfare of our 
denomination.” 

At the following meeting, which was held in Moline, 
in 1880, a constitution based largely on the principles 
thus enunciated, was adopted. 


In 1882 the Conference met for the last time as a 
Scandinavian organization. At that time the Danish 
and Norwegian Baptists organized their own conference. 


While the General Conference during those early 
years undoubtedly had its practical purpose, guiding in 
some measure the development of the Seminary and 
mediating the appointment of general missionaries whose 
salaries, however, were largely covered by the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, there is probably some 
justice in the pronouncement of Rev. A. G. Hall in his 
history which was published 1900: 


‘The General Conference as such has not accomplished very great 
things. Still it is a means for cooperative action which is not 
entirely without importance. In addition to the Seminary we have 
certain common missionary interests which cannot be referred to the 
state conferences, as well as practical questions of a denominational 
character which had better be treated at the annual meetings of the 
General Conference. : 

In.other words, it does not appear that the General 
Conference had found its stride during those first twenty 


years of its corporate existence. 


CONFERENCES Peel 


A revised constitution was adopted in Oakland, 
Nebraska, in 1892. There we read the following: 

The aim of this conference shall be the unification of the 
Swedish Baptists of the United States: a) To promote the mission- 
ary interests of the Swedish Baptists of America; b) To encourage 
and support foreign missions; c) To support the denominational 
seminary; d) To supply and distribute denominational literature. 

When the General Conference was legally incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the state of Illinois, in 1900, a 
fifth paragraph was added: “‘e) To establish and support 
charitable institutions.”’ 

In 1914 another revision took place, principally with 
reference to the composition of the Board of Trustees and 
the division of the work of the Conference on different 
committees. “[hree committees were created at that time, 
each consisting of twenty-one members: The Committee 
on Missions, the Committee on Literature, and the Com- 
mittee on Education. Each of these Committees was to 
handle the affairs of the Conference within its own 
specific department. All of them together constituted the 
Board of Trustees consisting of sixty-three members. 
Each of the three committees has its executive committee 
with its officers. “The Board of Trustees is represented 
cetween the annual meetings by a general Executive 
Committee which is entrusted with any legal affairs that 
may need attention. 

A still later revision of the Constitution was made in 
1930. Whereas it had formely been in the Swedish 
language it was now drafted in English. 

The trend of the time was reflected in Article II 
which now provides that ‘““This Conference shall consist 
of delegates from regularly constituted Baptist churches, 
Swedish and others, cooperating in the support of its 
stated objects and purposes.’”’ In the former constitutions 
it had been specifically stated that only Swedish churches 
might be represented in the General Conference. The 
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change presents several possibilities, but especially for 
churches that have formerly been strictly Swedish, but 
whose membership now represents other nationalities, and 
which no longer class themselves as Swedish churches. 

The revision of 1930 also reflects the sense of a 
growing element within the Conference, that the Con- 
stitution ought to measure up to the present aims and 
purposes of the Conference so as to care for its increased 
institutional interests in a more adequate way. Hence 
the new draft makes the duties of the various committees 
more definite and clear, making misunderstandings and 
duplications of effort less likely. 

An amendment of lesser importance was adopted in 
1929, changing the time for the annual meeting from 
August to June. A few years earlier the time had been 
changed from September to August. 

For the purpose of reassuring itself as to its aims, 
purposes and working methods the General Conference 
has twice appointed survey commissions to investigate 
into every department of its working program and to 
bring in recommendations as to such changes as might be 
desirable relative to administration and working methods. 

The first of these commissions, ““The Committee of 
Twenty-one,’’ was appointed in 1919 and made its 
report the following year, at the annual meeting in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. Only minor readjustments were 
effected as the result of lengthy deliberations and a 
voluminous report. The principal change took the form 
of creating the office of a General or Missionary secretary 
whose duties involved the promotion of all the interests 
of the General Conference, but stressing particularly the 
missionary activities carried on by and in the name of the 
Conference. ‘To this office Dr. Olof Hedeen was elected, 
serving in that important position for the next ten years. 

Dr. Hedeen who had been in the foreground of the 
work of the General Conference for a good many years, 
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was sixty years of age when he was elected General 
Secretary. Born in Undersaker, Jamtland, Sweden, he 
was educated in Elementarlaroverket in Ostersund, and, 
having the ministry as his life aim, in Fjellstedska skolan 
in Uppsala. He came to America in 1883 and was 
erdained to the ministry in the Augustana Synod in 
1885. After a successful pastorate covering five years, in 
the Swedish Lutheran Church of Manchester, New 
Hampshire, he was baptized by immersion and joined the 
Swedish Baptist church in Boston. Being called to the 
pastorate of Brooklyn, New York, he remained in that 
position until he was called to become professor in the 
Swedish department of the University of Chicago. This 
position he held until 1914 when the school moved to 
St. Paul. Though called to continue with the Seminary 
he decided to remain in Chicago, having received a call to 
the Swedish Baptist Church of Englewood. In addition 
to his pastoral services he also served as part-time member 
of the faculty of the Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. In this double capacity he continued until 
1920, when he was called to assume his new duties as 
General Secretary. 

The! second survey was made by a committee of 
eleven members which was appointed in 1929 and gave 
its report in a lengthy and comprehensive document in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1930. The report which appears 
in its entirety in the Swedish Baptist Year Book of 1930- 
31, Part I, was almost unanimously adopted, possibly 
before its subject matter had been properly digested. Its 
acceptance led to several important steps: 

A committee on Promotion and Finance was created, 
as was also the office of Secretary of Promotion and 
Finance with whom the Committee was to cooperate in 
his promotional service. The scope of the power and 
program of this committee has never been clearly under- 
stood or defined. 
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A committee on church building activities was 
created, with advisory powers only. Men of. practical 
experience in church life and church building activities are 
asked to serve on this committee. 

A committee was appointed to investigate further 
into the question of a second denominational paper to be 
published in the English language. “The question of the 
financial outlook for such a paper had been discussed at 
some length in the report of the survey. ‘The report of 
the committee the following year led to the launching of 
The Baptist Evangel, in October, 1931. 

Dr. Olof Hedeen, who had served as General Secretary 
for ten years and had now reached the age of seventy, 
was retired on pension, and Dr. G. Arvid Hagstrom was 
elected to serve as Secretary of Promotion and Finance, 
his office to embody that of the General Secretary. This 
responsible office was added to that of President of Bethel 
Institute which he was to retain. It is quite certain that 
no duties comparable to those now laid on Dr. Hag- 
strom’s shoulders had ever been placed on any one man 
in the history of the Swedish Baptist denomination. 

Fortunately, however, Dr. Hagstrom entered on his 
new and increased duties enriched with a wealth of 
experience which had come to him in many fields of 
endeavor. Born in Sundsvall in 1867 and coming to this 
country as a small child he was converted and baptized 
under the ministry of Dr. Frank Peterson, at the age of 
fifteen. Entering the Seminary in 1889 and graduating 
in 1892 he served an American Baptist church in Newark, 
Illinois, until in 1893 he was called to serve as Sunday 
school missionary in Illinois. “Then followed a pastorate 
of ten years in the First Swedish Baptist Church of 
Chicago. For three years, 1906-’09, he held the newly 
created office of Mission Secretary of the General Confer- 
ence, an office which did not survive beyond his term of 
office. From 1909 till 1913 he labored as pastor of the 
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First Swedish Baptist Church of St. Paul. From 1913 
he had served Bethel Institute as its president, until, in 
1930 the added responsibility of Secretary of Promotion 
and Finance was added to his duties. 

Two great celebrations are fresh in the memory of 
those who have followed the fortunes of the General 
Conference for the last generation. First there was the 
Golden Jubilee, September 26-28, 1902, a time of much 
rejoicing, with its climax in the great Communion 
Service which was held at the Immanuel Baptist Church 
(American) of Chicago at the closing session of the 
Jubilee. 

The Diamond Jubilee was held August 25-28, 1927, 
when the closing of the first three-quarters of a century 
of Swedish Baptist organized work in America was duly 
celebrated with packed meetings at the Moody Memorial 
Church, Chicago. There, too, a communion service in 
which four thousand Swedish Baptists glorified the Lord 
of all blessings served to lift the jubilant throngs to a 
perfect climax. 


Meme nd «District Conferences 


Very early in their existence did the churches feel the 
need of cooperation, even as the church of Antioch in 
Apostolic times felt the need of cooperating with the 
church at Jerusalem. 

The church at Rock Island was only four years old, 
the number of churches nine, and the members, all told, 
178, when the first conference meeting was held. The 
place was Rock Island, and the time June 20-25, 1856. 
While the Illinois Conference reckons its sticcession from 
that conference, it seems that it was to all practical 
intents and purposes a general conference and did so 
continue until June 17, 1864 when the Illinois-lowa 
Conference was organized in Village Creek, Iowa. In 
the meantime conference meetings for mutual edification 
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and consultation on matters of common interest were 
held every year except 1861. 

The Minnesota Conference was organized in Scandia, 
Minnesota, September 19, 1858, with four churches, 
Houston, Scandia, Wastado, and Chisago Lake. The 
membership at the time was 170. 

The Western Iowa and Nebraska Conference was the 
result of a subdivision of the Illinois-lowa Conference in 
1872, indicating that new territory was opening for the 
Swedish Baptist work. 

The South Dakota Scandinavian Conference was 
formed in Lodi, South Dakota, December 31, 1874. It 
remained a conference of Swedes, Norwegians and Danes 
until 1911 when the Conference divided, along national- 
istic lines, into a Swedish and a Danish-Norwegian 
Conference. 

The Kansas Conference counts its history from 
September, 1879, when it was organized in Topeka, 
Kansas. 

The Iowa churches organized a conference separate 
from the Illinois-lowa Conference and the Nebraska and 
Western Iowa Conference in June 1883. ‘The place of 
organization was Des Moines. 

The Nebraska Conference was also organized in June, 
1883, at Oakland, Nebraska. 

The Missouri Conference was organized in Mountain 
Grove, Missouri, August, 1884. 

The Wisconsin Conference was formed in Ogema, 
Wisconsin, October 3-5, 1884. 

On the Pacific Coast a number of developments took 
place in the days of the small beginnings. Thus we find 
that the Year Books of the General Conference carry for 
a number of years a table with the caption The West 
Coast Conference. “This conference covered all of the 
Pacific Coast, Texas, Utah, and Colorado. Since the 
territory was so large and the church groups so small they 
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found it impossible to meet for annual conferences. It 
seems that the organization was conceived mainly for 
statistical purposes. 

But in December, 1889, an organization took place 
in Seattle. The resultant body was known as The 
Swedish Baptist Conference of the North Pacific Coast. 
At the earnest representation of Norwegian and Danish 
Baptists the organization was changed the following year 
to a Scandinavian Conference. For some reason or other, 
however, the united Scandinavian Conference did not 
appear to run smoothly, and the non-Swedish churches 
withdrew, as did also the Swedish church of Portland, 
Oregon. In accordance with the new lineup the name 
of the Conference was changed, in June, 1894, to the 
Swedish Baptist Conference of Washington. Another 
change took place in November, 1904, the name selected 
being the Swedish Baptist Conference of Western Wash- 
ington, the churches in the eastern part of the state 
having withdrawn owing to the great distances between 
the two sections of the state. Later, however, this 
difficulty does not appear to have prevented a program 
which took in all the churches within the state as well 
as northern Idaho, with still another change of name, 
making it the Washington Conference. 

The final reorganization took place in 1930 when 
the Oregon Conference, which dated back from 1898, 
discontinued its separate existence, the Oregon churches 
becoming a part of the Columbia Conference which now 
embraces the churches of Washington, Oregon, Montana 
and Idaho. 

The Upper Michigan Conference was organized in 
Norway, Michigan, September 25, 1893. 

The Lower Michigan Conference was organized in 
Muskegon, Michigan, July 29, 1893. The Upper and 
Lower Michigan Conference arose from a division of the 
Michigan Conference which dated from 1884. 
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The California Conference was organized in San 
Francisco, California, June 18, 1899. 

The Conference of the Eastern states has almost as 
checkered a career as that of the Pacific Coast, although 
in another way. It was organized in New Haven, 
Connecticut, February 11, 1883, and comprised every- 
thing east of Illinois and Michigan. July 29, 1899 the 
Conference was divided into the New England and the 
New York conferences, the former to comprise all the 
churches in New England north of Connecticut. A 
second division took place in 1903 when the churches of 
Ohio, Western Pennsylvania and Western New York 
separated themselves from the New York Conference to 
form an organization of their own to be known as the 
Middle East Conference. 

The Colorado Conference came into being in 1915. 
Previous to that the Colorado churches had been organ- 
ized into a Colorado Missionary Society. 

The North Dakota Conference was organized in 
1902 with eight churches and a membership of 235. 
The Conference did not thrive, however, and the organ- 
ization gradually ceased to function. 

That is true also of the Texas Conference, dating 
from about 1898, and the Montana Conference, neither 
of which had the membership and the resources required 
to insure the future of their organized work. 

In Canada two conferences have come into existence. 
The Alberta Conference—also organized as a Scandi- 
avian conference—was formed in Camrose, Alberta, 
July 14, 1906, to care for the work in the Western 
provinces. 

The Central Conference which embraces the churches 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Ontario, was formed in 
Winnipeg, Man., in 1907. The Alberta and Central 
Conferences have served as a coordinating medium 
between the General Conference and the Baptist Union 
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of Western Canada, both of which have greatly aided in 
the work in the Canadian provinces. 

As a general rule the limits of these conferences have 
been determined by the state lines. The apparent reason 
for this has been that the growing groups have realized 
their dependence on the state conventions and the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, for which the 
state conventions have served as agencies. That this 
arrangement has not always been satisfactory is evident, 
and that it has not been necessary is proved by the 
Fastern conferences where the state lines have been 
entirely disregarded, and where the cooperation with the 
larger missionary organizations has been just as hearty 
and effective. On the other hand the smallness and 
weakness of some of the conferences have made them 
quite impotent as missionary agencies and have doomed 
their cooperative work to failure. For these and other 
practical reasons the General Conference in 1930 recom- 
mended a general re-grouping of the churches and a 
redrafting of the dividing lines between the various sub- 
conferences. Some readjustments have been made in line 
with that recommendation, but on the whole the old 
lines still prevail except in the case of Nebraska and 
Colorado, which united in 1922 and Kansas and 
Missouri which consolidated in 1921, and the new aline- 
ment which took place in the organization of the 
Columbia Conference. 

The number of state and district conferences now 
functioning is sixteen. 


CH AIP a ER aks 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


of more or less general organizations have grown up 

from time to time, some of them to serve their age 
and generation and then pass on, some to enjoy a greater 
degree of permanency. 

Such a body was the Education Society, with A. B. 
Orgren as its outstanding leader, which engineered the 
removal of the School from Morgan Park in 1884, 
established it in St. Paul and later in Stromsburg, 
Nebraska. When this venture miscarried the Society seem 
to have ceased functioning. 

Several publication societies have been organized 
before the General Conference assumed its own pub- 
lication program. ‘Thus we find that Zions Wakt, in 
1874 was backed by “The Bible and Publication 
Society,” no doubt a rather loose organization of no 
great permanence. A later Swedish Baptist Publication 
Society seems to have enlisted the interest, financially and 
otherwise, of friends of the publication venture spon- 
sored by Edgren and Wingren and developing into 
Evangelisk Tidskrift and Nya Wecko-Posten. ‘This 
undertaking, however, later centered in Dr. Wingren 
personally. 

In Minnesota two corporations were brought into 
being, the one to guide the fortunes of Missionsbladet, 
later Svenska Baptisternas Tidning. With the failure of 
the paper the corporations went out of business. The 
other was known as The Banéret Publishing Company, 
which saw the light of day in 1907 with A. A. Holm- 
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gren at the helm. It went out of business three or four 
years later when Banéret suspended publication. 

The Swedish Baptist Ministers’ Pension and Aid 
Association was organized and incorporated in 1905. 
The directors at the time were C. J. Almquist, L. W. 
Linder, Gustaf Nyquist, Carl E. Oberg, A. M. Burga- 
son, P. Hallin, A. B. Nordberg, August Olson, and J. P. 
Sundstrom. The plan was meritorious but when the 
Northern Baptist Convention offered a better plan 
through the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board, 
the Aid Association merged its funds with that organ- 
ization and disbanded. 

The Swedish Baptist Mutual Aid Association of 
America was destined to enjoy greater permanence. It 
was organized in 1896 with James Magnuson as pres- 
ident, N. P. Severin as vice president, John Romell as 
secretary, and Eric Rosen as treasurer. A great number 
of other leading denominational men backed this under- 
taking, which was incorporated in Illinois in 1899. It 
continued as a mutual aid association until 1928 when it 
ceased issuing the old form of policies and introduced 
insurance in line with the old-line insurance companies 
and when its name was changed to The Baptist Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of America. Of the original 
officers Mr. Severin is still with the organization, now 
as its president. Number of policies now in force approx- 
imate 2,000. 

The Laymen’s Movement made in its day an im- 
portant contribution to the life of the Conference. In 
1918 and subsequent year, under the leadership of John 
Spann Sr., Nils Bjork, A. F. Holmer, Dr. George 
Earl, and others, it undertook to raise the money neces- 
sary to wipe out the indebtedness resting on the Bethel 
Institute property and on the Publication Department. 
In this way it assisted greatly in placing these denomina- 
tional institutions on a sound financial basis. 
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In another classification are such organizations as 
district mission societies, young people’s unions, Sunday 
school unions and women’s unions. 


MitiSstonary Soevetres 


Undoubtedly there has been a number of missionary 
societies, each of which have operated within a limited 
field. Two of them may, however, be typical, those of 
Northeastern Minnesota and Northwestern Wisconsin. 

The Northeastern Minnesota Missionary and Sun- 
day School Union had its inception in a meeting for 
general edification and Bible study in Isanti County in 
1892. ‘The question as to more aggressive missionary 
work in the growing communities in Northeastern 
Minnesota was discussed and led eventually to the organ- 
ization of a missionary union.—lIts Sunday school 
features came later. Rev. C. E. Westin was called to 
take up the work. He responded to the call and began 
the work which occupied him, body and soul, until 
1914 when he resigned due to weakness incident to 
old age. 

Since 1903 Rev. Westin carried on his work by 
means of a Bible wagon which had been placed at the 
disposal of the Union by the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. This wagon, “‘John Andersons minne’’ and 
the missionary that came with it was for many years the 
means of strengthening the work and upbuilding new 
Sunday schools in many localities within that district. 

The work of the Northeastern Minnesota Mission- 
ary Union was eventually merged with that of the State 
Conference. 

The Northwestern Wisconsin Missionary Union 
came into existence through the cooperation of the 
churches of Trade Lake and Wood River, Wisconsin. 
They called F. O. Carlson as their missionary 
and in the spring of 1891 he began his work on a field 
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which was new in every sense of the word. Settling in 
Grantsburg with his wife, who fully equaled her husband 
in missionary zeal, Rev. Carlson made Northwestern 
Wisconsin the arena of a long fight against sin and god- 
lessness. He continued in the service on this field until 
his advancing age made it seem advisable to retire. At 
the thirtieth anniversary of the beginning of his mission- 
ary service he reported that he had delivered 9,000 
sermons and addresses, had made 15,400 calls, had 
baptized 290 and had traveled, one way or another, 
mostly with horse and buggy, 158,000 miles. All of 
which seems quite a worth-while job for one man. 

The Red River Valley Baptist Association was 
created in 1932 for the purpose of making the work in 
Northwestern Minnesota more effective. Through con- 
ferences in the various churches and watchful care over 
the work within the district this Association seeks to 
strengthen whatever is weak and make the strong still 
stronger. Rev. P. Alfred Peterson of Alvardo, Minne- 
sota, has been the leading spirit in promoting this 
Association. 


Sxrdaay School Unions 


In Kansas a Sunday School Union was organized in 
Topeka, in February, 1888. Several workers have been 
engaged but the longest service has been rendered by Rev. 
E. W. Olson who has been spending the last twenty- 
eight years on the Kansas and Nebraska fields. He was 
engaged by the Sunday School Union in 1905, receiving 
part of his support from the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, and served until 1912 when he was trans- 
ferred to Nebraska for nine years, during which time 
Rev. L. M. Backlund served in Kansas. Since 1921 he 
has driven a Bible Ford over the Kansas prairies, and is 
still hard at this task. 

The New England Sunday School Union which was 
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organized in Quincy, Massachusetts, October 12, 1907, 
and in 1914 incorporated as the New England Swedish 
Baptist Sunday School Union and Bethel Beach Assem- 
bly rendered a unique service in establishing a summer 
colony and assembly grounds at Bethel Beach outside of 
Quincy. This colony grew fast and attracted a great 
number of people, especially to the assemblies, but as the 
city crowded closer it lost in popularity and discon- 
tinued its annual assemblies. In 1925 the Bethel Beach 
property was transferred to the New England Confer- 
ence, and the Sunday School Union was disbanded. 
Some meetings are still held at Bethel Beach by the 
Young People’s Union of New England. 

The Illinois Sunday School Union was organized in 
Chicago October 21, 1892, under Dr. E. Sandell’s chair- 
manship. Its purpose was to send out and support 
Sunday school workers and distribute suitable Christian 
literature. ‘The first missionary engaged by this Union 
was Rev. G. Arvid Hagstrom. He was followed in 1896, 
by Rev. E. J. Nordlander, and later by Rev. Charles 
Palm who spent sixteen fruitful years in that service. 
The functions of the Sunday School Union were later 
merged with the Illinois Conference. 

Within the New York Conference, too, a Sunday 
School Union has been in existence since 1912. Its work 
has consisted mainly in arranging meetings, generally in 
connection with the annual meetings of the Conference 
for the encouragement of the workers and for informa- 
tion and guidance of those who are seeking to fit them- 
selves for service within the Sunday school. 


Wine nesi OL ON UZ t1-Oms 


From the time when certain women followed Jesus 
and ministered unto him with their substance, and from 
that apostolic time when Dorcas through her deeds of 
mercy made herself so indispensable that even death 
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could not hold her, women have played an important 
part in the service of the kingdom of Christ. Apart 
from their services as members of their churches they 
have labored and sacrificed as women whose hearts the 
Lord has touched. 

The work of the women within the Swedish- 
American Baptist ranks has been quite in keeping with 
that traditional spirit which we have come to recognize 
as the normal activities of godly maids and matrons. 

There is no record available to us as to when and 
how the women’s work as such began in our churches. 
But no doubt it was very early in our history. But as 
the work progresses we learn from field after field how 
women banded themselves together to sew and sacri- 
fice in order that they might make possible the support 
of a missionary or the building of a church or chapel, or 
sending something for the conversion of the heathen. 

And there were individual women that made a mark 
for their Lord by their labors. There was for instance 
Miss Anna Sandberg, later Mrs. August Olson, whose 
visitation work in Minneapolis during Dr. Frank Peter- 
son’s ministry did much to make his service the success 
that it proved to be. And there was Miss Anna B. 
Nelson, better known as Mrs. A. P. Hanson, one of the 
first graduates of the Missionary Training School in 
Chicago, whose services as a2 home missionary in the 
West greatly told for the cause of Christ. Nor would we 
forget Miss Mary Peterson who came to Kansas in 1885 
and spent nine self-sacrificing years holding meetings in 
scattered settlements, visiting the sick and helping the 
poor. She still lives in Kansas as Mrs. P. A. Peterson, 
an honored member of the Lindsborg church. And 
Elizabeth Johnson, missionary in the early days of the 
Chicago First church, made her mark as a servant of 
Christ. Nor shall we forget the women evangelists 
Amanda Yman and Betsy Anderson whose effective 
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services did much to strengthen the cause of the strug- 
gling churches in many a pioneer field. Among those 
who have done pioneer work we shall also remember 
Miss Mary Melby, missionary among the immigrants in 
New York, Miss Mathilda Brown, still laboring in 
Boston, and Miss Emma Gustafson for many years 
serving as church missionary in Kansas City, Missouri. 

And we have women among the early foreign mis- 
sionaries, not just the wives of missionaries who elected 
to share the labors with their husbands, but unmarried 
women who went out to serve alone or as the Lord 
might lead. All of them we cannot mention in this 
connection, but we do want to pay our tribute to some 
of the first. In fact Miss Johanna Anderson was the 
very first of our own, man or woman, to heed the Mace- 
donian call, going to Burma in 1888. And in 1891, 
the fourth of our number, was a woman, Erika Berg- 
man, who went out to labor among the Telugus in 
India. In 1895 Miss Hilda Johnson—now Bain—went 
out to accomplish her life work in Africa. And while 
they are not among the early missionaries we would in 
this connection direct attention to Anna V. Johnson and 
Olivia Johnson both of whom gave their life for the 
cause of Philippine missions. 

The number of younger women who have shared 
and equaled the spirit of their older sisters is so great 
that we cannot even undertake to mention their names 
in this connection. 

And the spirit of devoted womanhood has mani- 
fested itself in organizations which have tended to make 
their labors more effective. 

The oldest of these general women’s organizations 
seems to be that of what is now the Columbia Con- 
ference. It was organized in June, 1893, with Mrs. 
August Olson as president. To the purpose adopted at 
the time of the organization, the promotion and sup- 
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port of home and foreign missions, they have faithfully 
adhered during all these years. 

Next in point of age is the Bethel Institute Kvinno- 
forbund, which came into existence in 1916, largely 
through the efforts of Mrs. Olof Bodien, and which at 
present has some two hundred members mainly from the 
various Twin City churches. This Union works 
exclusively for the welfare of Bethel Institute by supply- 
ing the necessary equipment for the living quarters con- 
nected with the school, and is bending its efforts to raise 
money for a Dormitory Fund. It has also interested 
itself in the maintenance of the Bible and Missionary 
Training School. 

The Duluth-Superior Kvinnoférbund was organized 
in 1930 with aims identical to those of the Twin City 
Union. 

The California Union was organized in 1918 by 
Mrs. F. O. Nelson who became its first president and 
served in that capacity for ten years. For a number of 
years this Union has contributed materially to the 
Russian mission in Manchuria, donating $500 per year 
for that purpose. 

The New England Kvinnoférbund was organized in 
the Harlem Street church, Worcester, June 13, 1919. It 
aims to bring aid and support to needy and worthy 
Missionary causes, Bethel Institute, and the Elim Park 
home for the aged. | | 

The Elim Park Kvinnoférbund came into existence 
in 1927 and is composed of members from the various 
local women’s societies within the New York Conference. 
Its purpose is the promotion and support of the interests 
of the Elim Park Home of Rest. 

The Alberta Union, organized in 1924, holds its 
meetings in connection with the Alberta Conference. It 
supports three boys in a school in India, working 
through the Baptist Union of Western Canada. 
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The Central Canada Kvinnofo6rbund dates from 
July, 1932, and aims principally to support the work 
within the Swedish district conference. 

‘The Chicago Union of Baptist Women is also of late 
date, being organized in February, 1932. Its principal 
aim is to support local charities, with the emphasis on 
Fridhem and Klingberg’s Children’s Home in Chicago. 
At the close of its first year this Union had some 350 
members on its rolls. 

In 1932 the General Conference created a Women’s” 
Commission, the purpose of which is to unify the in- 
terests of the various women’s organizations and con- 
serve the results of their labors, as far as possible, for 
denominational causes. It consists of seven members 
representing women’s unions in the different sections of 
the country. 

While the need for such a co-ordinating body is 
perfectly clear its exact working program has not at this 
time been fully formulated. 


yrormn g2oP.e0 p. bes sO nom s 


Shortly after the organized young people’s work had 
been established among the American Baptists of 
America, in 1891, agitation for such a union among the 
Swedish Baptists was started. Chief among the movers 
for such a Swedish union was O. L. Swanson who later 
became missionary in Assam. C. E. Oberg and G. Arvid 
Hagstrom also interested themselves in that project. As 
a result an Illinois Young People’s Union was organized 
in Rockford, Illinois, June 24, 1893, with Dr. Hag- 
strom as chairman. A constitution was adopted at a 
later meeting, October 2, 1893. The officers of this 
parent organization of all the Swedish Baptist young 
people’s unions in America, were C. E. Oberg, president; 
Rev. Chas Palm, vice president; Carl O. Dahlen, secre- 
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tary; Frank Johnson, treasurer. Other members were 
O. Hylen, J. F. Malmer and Anna B. Swanson. 

The purpose of this unon, as expressed in its consti- 
tution, is typical of the ideals moving the young people 
everywhere in forming their unions. It reads: ‘‘The 
purpose of this organization shall be to bring about a 
closer cooperation between the Swedish young people’s 
societies in Illinois, to foster spiritual fervor and power, 
to awaken more zeal for Christian service, to awaken 
interest in Bible study, and Baptist beliefs and history, 
and to encourage a more active participation in the 
missionary labors of the denomination.” 

Of late the Illinois Union has been supplanted by the 
Chicago Ungdomsf6rbund which was organized in 
April, 1917. It comprises the unions of Chicago and 
vicinity. [his Union has been particularly active in 
maintaining its annual summer assemblies, the first of 
which was held in 1924. Scores of young folks are look- 
ing forward each summer season to the annual meetings 
at Bethany Beach, Sawyer, Michigan. Another of its 
outstanding activities is crystallized in its great quarterly 
rallies which are characterized by much spiritual fervor 
and which never fail to attract full houses. 

The Union of Western Illinois may also be regarded 
as a direct descendant of the old Illinois Union. It was 
organized in Kewanee in 1919, comprising Galesburg, 
Princeton, Monmouth, and Kewanee. The following 
year the societies of Moline, Davenport, and Burlington 
joined the Union, the name of which was changed to 
The Baptist Young People’s Union of Western Illinois 
and Eastern Iowa. 

At the reorganization of the Iowa B. Y. P. U. in 
April, 1932, the Davenport and Burlington societies 
withdrew and the last three words of the name were 
dropped. The purpose of the Union is to foster mission- 
ary interest among its members. Contributions have been 
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made to the support of a number of missionaries. 

In Iowa a Union was organized at a large and 
enthusiastic meeting in Des Moines, October 23-25, 
1903, the movement being sponsored by Rev. C. E. 
Oberg, then missionary in Iowa. Its first president was 
Rev. A. M. Burgason. This society seems to have func- 
tioned well for a time, but declined in interest and was 
finally lost from sight. 

A new Iowa Union was created in Des Moines April 
8-10, 1932, Rev. Mr. A. E. Applequist being the prime 
mover. ‘The interests uppermost in the minds of the 
leaders of this movement has been the aid and support 
of the workers on the North Bank of the Brahmaputra, 
Rev. and Mrs. Reuben Holm, and the advancement of 
The Baptist Evangel. 

In New England a Union was created in 1903. For 
some time its functions were delegated to a committee 
within the New England Conference, a plan which did 
not prove effective. A reorganization took place at 
Bethel Beach September 12, 1931, and great activity has 
been manifested since that time. Its avowed purpose is 
“to encourage a closer fellowship and deeper spirituality 
among the young people, their education in scripture 
knowledge, their instruction in Baptist history and doc- 
trine and their enlistment in missionary activity.” 

Of the Young People’s Union of the New York 
Conference the first available record occurs in the Con- 
ference report from 1895 when the three year old Union 
was recognized by the Conference and given authority to 
meet on Saturday afternoon of the Conference week and 
the Union officers were given authority to arrange their 
own program.* 

The purpose of the Union has been to develop 


*Thus according to information supplied by Miss Gertrude 
Nyborg, president of the Union. Dr. J. E. Klingberg states that the 
Union was organized in 1904. This was probably a reorganization. 
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Christian leadership, to secure a closer fellowship among 
the Baptist young people within the Conference, to 
develop their knowledge of the Scripture, to create a 
stronger denominational spirit through instruction in 
Baptist history and doctrine, and to enlist its youth in 
missionary activity through existing denominational 
agencies. It has always sought to cooperate with the 
Conference in seeking to attain its goals. 

The annual assemblies carried on at Elim Park under 
the auspices of the Young People’s Union have strongly 
enlisted the interest of the young people within their 
sphere. For years the Union has supported Rev. and 
Mrs. Erhardt Swenson as missionaries in Argentine. 

The B. Y. P. U. of the Middle East Conference dates 
from September 4, 1922. It was organized in Warren, 
Pennsylvania, with representative from the various 
societies within the Conference. Its purpose is to pro- 
mote deeper spirituality within and closer cooperation 
between the local young people’s organizations. For 
years this Union has contributed $500.00 annually 
toward the salary of the Conference missionary. It is 
planning an annual assembly at Linwood Park on the 
shores of Lake Erie, some forty miles west of Cleveland. 

The Wisconsin Swedish Baptist Alliance was organ- 
ized in Mason in 1919, at the time of the annual 
meeting of the State Conference. Its annual meetings 
are held each year on Saturday afternoon of Conference 
week. The Alliance has been divided into three rally 
groups which are encouraged to meet for inspirational 
meetings during the year. Through the Alliance contri- 
butions have been made annually to important mission- 
ary causes at home and abroad. Plans have been laid for 
a summer assembly to be conducted by the Alliance, in 
order that its interests might be fused together more 
completely about its common tasks. 

The Lower Michigan B. Y. P. U. organized in 
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Algoma, Michigan, June 15, 1917. The purpose is to 
train young people for leadership and for winning of 
souls. At present the Union is sponsoring the group 
plan which has proved very satisfactory in bringing out 
latent talent. 

The Union of Upper Michigan, formed July 14, 
1916, in Norway, Michigan, has evangelism as its key 
word. ‘The outstanding annual event of the Union is 
its summer assembly. ‘The first assembly was held at 
Indian Lake, near Manistique. Since 1930 they have 
been held at Michigamme and have attracted much and 
well deserved attention because of the large attendance 
and the worth-while programs offered. The Executive 
committee of the Union consists of one member from 
each society. 

As might be expected, the young people’s work has 
claimed a large place in the program of the Baptist hosts 
of Minnesota. In 1894 the first Union was formed in 
St. Paul with J. P. Rosquist, Sunday school missionary 
in the employ of the American Baptist Publication 
Society, as the moving spirit in the undertaking. After 
a few years, however, it seems that the Union ceased to 
function. A reorganization was effected in 1907, with 
Rev. Bennet Erickson as its presiding officer. The history 
of the present Union is continuous from that year. 

The Minnesota Union has been an effective mission- 
ary agency, having been represented from 1910 till 1932 
by Rev. A. D. Grant whose labors in the sparsely settled 
sections of Northern Minnesota have been almost class- 
ical in their severity. The Union at first contributed a 
part of his salary, and paid his full salary since 1924 
until, in 1932, he found it necessary to resign because of 
ill health. 

The summer assemblies of the Minnesota Union 
have served as a strong unifying medium. They had 
their beginning in a Bible Institute conducted at Bethel 
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Institute in 1925 and 1926. Since then assemblies have 
been held each summer at various places within the state, 
three of them having been held at Spectacle Lake near 
Cambridge, Minnesota. 

In addition to the general Union of Minnesota a 
number of district unions have been formed: Twin City, 
Duluth-Superior, Red River Valley, East Central, 
Northwestern, North Central, The Range, South- 
Eastern, Southern, West Central, and Cross Lake 
District. All of these unions serve to keep the fires of 
common interest burning within their respective districts. 

The Washington Union was organized in 1904 by 
representatives of the Western Washington churches, but 
has adjusted itself to meet the needs of the changing 
territory of the Conference. Its present name, since 1930, 
is the Swedish Baptist Y. P. U. of the Columbia Con- 
ference, with a territory including Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Western Montana. ‘This Union has aided 
in the promotion of Christian fellowship through rallies 
and missionary service. 

The California Union looks to Miss Lina Hagstrom 
as its godmother. For many years the church mission- 
ary in Oakland, California, she interested herself in the 
young people’s work and succeeded in May and June, 
1900, in arranging combined meetings of the young 
people’s societies of Oakland and San Francisco. 

April 14, 1901, it was decided to organize a young 
people’s union. The organization was consummated in 
September of the same year, with Mr. J. T. Norrby as 
president. The societies of Kingsburg and Los Angeles 
did not join the Union until several years later. 

The purpose of the Union has been twofold: to 
cooperate in missionary activities and to gather period- 
ically for mutual fellowship and inspiration. Since 1906 
regular contributions have been made to the State Con- 
ference for the support of a missionary and the aid of 
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weak churches. Contributions have also been made to 
Bethel Institute. At the present time the Union is sub- 
scribing to the support of Rev. and Mrs. Reuben Holm. 

Because of the great geographical distance between 
the groups only two all-state meetings are held each year, 
one in conjunction with the State Conference, and the 
other constituting a three day assembly at Asilomar, near 
Monterey, over Labor Day. ‘Two sectional rallies are 
also held in the north and the south. 

In the two Canadian Conferences, too, the young 
hosts have been busy, and two young and virile unions 
exist to carry their youthful energy into practice. 

The Alberta Union had its origin in the Swedish 
Baptist Conference which was held at the Nashville 
church, near Wetaskiwin, in 1923. At a bon-fire con- 
ference following the Nashville meetings the Union 
adopted as its first activity the publication of a monthly 
paper, Ihe Alberta Christian Link, which still makes its 
appearance, in mimeographed form, every month. Its 
next activity was the backing of a Bible Institute which 
had its inception in 1924. Its annual courses of six 
weeks, which have been held in Wetaskiwin, have proved 
exceedingly helpful in encouraging the young people to ~ 
intelligent Christian service. 

The Union of the Central Conference was formed 
in 1931. Its main service has been the promotion of 
closer fellowship between the various societies. For some 
time the church paper of Midale, Sask., The Gospel 
Echo, served as the connecting medium of the entire 
Union. 

Several sectional young people’s papers came into 
being from time to time to promote the interests of their 
specific unions. Baptist Life persisted from May, 1926, 
to November, 1931, sponsoring the cause of the Chicago 
and Vicinity Union; The California B. Y. P. U. was 


published occasionally, or semi-occasionally, as required; 
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The Minnesota Reflector launched out in October, 1929. 
All of these papers suspended publication by common 
consent when The Baptist Evangel entered the field, in 
October, 1931. 

In order to conserve and unify the young people’s 
activities and guide them into constructive channels, a 
Young People’s Commission of seven members, with the 
president of each conference union as an associate mem- 
ber, was created by the General Conference in 1926. It 
is subordinated to the Committee on Missions, in which 
it has its regular representative. Of late the interests 
connected with the Sunday school work have also been 
added to its duties. Through this agency the Young 
People’s societies have had courses of study and devotions 
outlined, and these have been further elaborated in the 
denominational papers. “This Commission took the 
initiative in lining up the Young People’s societies for 
cooperation in establishing the Assam North Bank 
Mission, and in collecting funds to equip and send out 
Rey. and Mrs. Reuben Holm and guarantee their salaries. 
Improved Sunday school methods have been recom- 
mended, and adopted by many schools. The Baptist 
Evangel has been encouraged and aided, and a course in 
Christian education has been outlined and recommended, 
and in part adopted by the General Conference Boards. 
The Young People’s Commission has proved a very 
effective means for accomplishing the task for which it 
was created. 
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Page 33. Gustaf Palmquist is given as the originator of 
Evangelisten. Should of course be A. Wiberg. 


_ Page 35. ‘The year of beginning Swedish Baptist missions 
in China is given as 1890. Should be 1891. 


- Page 59. The name of Nathanael Schmidt has been omitted 
as the immediate successor of Olof Lindh as pastor 
in New York. His pastorate extended from June, 1887, 
to November, 1888. 


Page 63. Olaus Okerson arrived in Portland, Oreg., in 
January, 1881, not in December, 1880. 


Page 65, line 11, states that Rev. Knute Nelson continued 
his work in Seattle until 1887. It was in Tacoma he 
continued until that year. 


Page 74. The year of organization of the Rhinelander 
church is given as 1884. Should be 1894. 


Page 93. [wo Swedish Baptist papers, not just one, were 
published in Galesburg, Ill.: Frihetsudnnen, Jan., 1859 
—March, 1861; Evangelisten, launched in 1860, last- 
ing about a year. 
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